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THE institution of trial by jury is of very ancient origin. 
It has been traced back to the very foundation of civil govern- 
ment in England, and is probably of much older date. It 
existed, though in a crude and imperfect rege among the 
Saxon colonies; and its institution was, by them, ascribed to 
Woden, their captain, legislator, and patron-saint. Traces of 
the institution are found among all those nations whic h 
adopted the feudal system, as Germany, France, and Italy 

id Sir William Jones quote s from one of the orations of “De. 
mosthenes to prove its existence among the Athenians. 

>y the ancient common law, a jury might consist of a greater 
number than twelve, but in the decision of causes it was neces- 
sary that a majority of twelve should agree upon a verdict, 
the votes of the others cancelling each other ; so that if twelve 
only appeared they must all agree, to render an effective ver- 
dict. ‘This is the probab le origin of the rule requiring unanim- 
ity in a jury of twelve men. At one time a practice prevailed 
called afforcing the assize, that is, if a majority of twelve could 
not be obtained, of adding to the number till such majority 
could be procured. 

In 1791, the institution of trial by jury was engrafted on 
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the French constitution. The form of the English institution 
lwas followed. A grand jury, or jury of accusation, was also 
established, consisting of eight persons, five of whom must 
agree upon an indictment. But either from some defect in its 
original constitution, or from some peculiarity of national cha- 
racter, the principle ‘of unanimity was soon departed from, and 
the concurrence of seven made the verdict effective. If, how- 
ever, the judges whose duty it was to deliberate on the ques- 
tions submitted to ‘m, agreed with the minority of five, they 
exercised a kind of veto-power which reversed or arrested the 
decision of the majority. And even now, trial by jury in 
France is confined to criminal cases, and juries decide causes 
by a two-thirds majority. 

Trials by jury, anc iently, were of two kinds, extraordinary 
and ordinary. One kind s extraordinary jury was organized 
by the she riff summoning four knights who chose twe lve othe 
knights to unite with them. This form of a jury was calle d 
the grand assize. Another kind of extraordinary jury was 
composed of twenty-four knights who were summoned to try 
an attaint against a former jury, for bringing in a false verdict 
and the ordinary, or common jury, was the jury of twelve 
men now known to our laws. 

The time when juries were made to consist of but twelve 
men, and their unanimous opinion required, can not now be 
precisely ascertained. And the reason why this apostolic num- 
ber was selected, is lost with the early his story of the institution 
in the darkness of the past. That number seems to have been 
held in some veneration by the northern nations of Europe. 
Lord Coke says: “ The law delighteth herself in the number of 
twelve;” and refers, with becoming reverence, to its frequent 
occurrence in the Se riptures. ‘The first account of a jury of 
that number in England was in the reign of William the Con- 
queror, in the beginning of the eleventh ¢ ntury 5 and during 
the reign of Henry IT., it became a regular part of the English 
jurisprudence, and w: as afterwards expressly recognized by 
Magna C harta. 

This institution has come down to us clothed with the vene- 
ration of antiquity, and loaded with the praises of legislators 
and jurists of every age. It has not only commended itself to 
the reason of the few who make and administer the law, but it 
has commanded the applause of all ages and nations. It is, 
and ever has been, essentially a republican institution. There 
is between jurors and parties a sort of politic ‘al equality. 

By the common law, a nobleman in criminal cases, must be 
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tried by his peers. In theory there is an equalit, y among all 
persons not born peers, so that all below them in rank were to 
be tried by an ordinary jury. If either party, in civil actions, 
was an alien, six of the jurors were to be aliens. But if both 
parties were aliens, then the jury were all denizens, it being 
presumed, that in such cases, no partiality could be shown to 
either party from want of citizenship. By the laws of this 
State, however, no alien can serve as a juror, either in civil or 
criminal cases. The vast tide of immigration constantly flow- 
ing i ito our country may be a sufficient reason for the rule, espe- 


] 


cially in criminal cases. 


In the ancient German courts, the principle of equality be- 
tween jones and parties, was recognized to nearly the same 
extent. No person could be tried by a jury of inferior, though 


he might be OF a jury of superior rank. 

By the Constitution of the United States, it is provided that 
the trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall 
be by jury. This right is also secured in suits at common 
law where the value in controversy shall exceed twenty dol- 
lars: privileges not inferior in importance to any of those so 
sacred and dear, secured by that great charter of American 
liberty. In like manner the Constitution of the State of New- 
York declares that the right of trial by jury, in all cases in 
which it has been heretofore used, shall remain inviolate for 
ever; and that no new court shall be inst ag but such as 
shall proceed according to the course of the common law, 
except such courts of equity as the Legislature is authorized by 


t 
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law to establish. 

Closely analagous to the right, in England, of a peer of t 
realm to be tried, in criminal cases, by the House of Lords, 
the right secured to all civil officers of the United States in 
eases of bribery or other high crimes and misdemeanors. In 
these cases, the House of Representatives is the grand jury of 
accusation, and the Senate is the tribunal before which the 
offender must be tried; and when the President is tried, the 
Chief-Justice of the United States must preside. 

The reason that in England, a nobleman is entitled to be 
tried by his peers; or, in this country, a civil officer of the 
United States by the Senate, is not so much from any particu- 
lar favor to the offender, as that those bodies may at all times 
be able to vindicate their own honor and protect the dignity of 
the government. Another reason may be, that those bodies 
may be supposed to be better acquainted with the facts and 
circumstances constituting the offense, in the same manner as 
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in the case of an ordinary jury, trials are to be had in the 
county where the offenses were committed. Although this 
may, at first sight, appear to be rather an aristocratic feature 
in our government, it would ce rtainly lead to great mischief, 
if publi lic officers of the United States were liable to indictment 
and trial for misdemeanors in office in any of the counties of 
the several States. It may not be improper here to remark, 
that . ordinary language, when we spe: ak of a man’s being 
tried by his peers, we mean by a jury of f bis « equals, or, in 
other words, according to the course and practice of the com- 
mon law. 

The Assembly of the State of New-York, also, has the 
power of ra aching all civil officers of the State for corrupt 
conduct in office, and for high crimes and misdemeanors; but 
a majority of all the members elected must concur in the im- 
peachment ; and the court for the trial of Impe achments must 
consist of the President of the Senate, the Senators, the Chan- 
cellor and the Justices of the Supreme Court, or a majority of 
them. 

All persons, then, charged with the commission of crime, 
except public officers accused of high crimes and misdemea- 
nors, having a right to be tried by a jury of twelve men, it may 
be well to know how that tribunal is constituted, and then to 
inquire, Whether the mode of its organization 
its action are such as best serve to secure the great ends of 
justice ? 

In the first place, as to the qualifications of jurors. 


j 


Every male inhabitant between the ages of tw ty-one and 
sixty years, who is at the time he shall be selected and sum 
moned, assessed for personal property belonging to him 1n hl 


17 


own right, to the amount of two hundred and fifty dollars, or, 
who shall have an estate in real property in the county where 
he resides, belonging to him either in his own right or the 
right of his wife, to the amount of one hundred and fifty 
dollars, and is in possession of his natural faculties, and not 
infirm or decrepit; free from all legal exceptions; of fai 
character, of approved integrity, of sound judgment and well 
informed, is qualified to serve as a juror. And in certain 
counties of the State, where many persons hold articles for 
their lands from fore on com ipanie S, a& person not having the 
re Ts amount, either of real or person: al prop rty, but w ho 
is qualified in all other respects, and who shall have been 
assessed upon the last assessment-roll of the town for land ir 
his apendine, for the purchase of which he holds a contract, 
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upon which aes shall have been made to the value 
of one hundred and { {ty doll Lars, and who shall own such im: 
provements _ 18 dia raelibuk ts aaioaen a juror. 

The prop rty qualification may seem to be an aristocratic 
feature, and is of no further use than to insure that every 
juror shall be sel ected from those who have an interest in pre- 
serving the peace and good order of society, and who shall 
have .“a local habitation and a name.” If it serves this pur- 
pose, it is not a useless requirement, though it is believed th 
rule is rarely strictly follow ed. 

It was long a popular tradition in England, that by the 
ancient common law butchers were prohibited from serving as 


a 

jurors. Leigh Hunt in one of his essays fell into this error, 
1 . , . . _ 1 . > 1 

and Locke in his treatise on education took it for rranted, and 
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An English poet should be tried by his peers, 
And} p dants and phil ophers, 
it to judge poetic fury 
{ a ] bid to be of a ? 


Let us now look at the manner in which jurors are selected 
from the cl: sof persons already described. Once in every 
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toree years the SUPCT VIO} , the town clerk, and the assessors of 
the several towns make out duplicat lists of persons to serve 
as jurors, one of which is filed. he town clerk, and the 


t i 

other with the clerk of the SOtKER.. ‘rom this list the clerk 
of the county, after notice given for that purpose, at some time 
not less than two weeks before the holding of any court, in the 
presence of the sheriff of the county and a county judge, or, 
in their absence, of two justices of the peace, proceeds to draw 
by lot, from a box provided for that pi 
many jurors as shall be required for such court. The list of 
names so drawn is certified by the clerk, and by him delivered 
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to the sheriff, who, at 


irpose, the names of so 
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lays isefigte this aca Wane 
the jurors to appear. From the names of the jurors so sum- 
moned and appearing, the clerk of the court draws the names 
of twelve for the trial of a cause. 

This is a rather uninteresting detail of the manner in which 
this body of twelve men is organized: but as the remarks 
which are to follow, will be founded upon, or closely connected 
with, this recital, the minutest particular will not be found 
unimportant. 

In every well-organized judicial system, there must be a 
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power to determine questions of law, and also a power to settle 
the facts to which the principles of law are to be applied. 
The exercise of the former power may be more difficult than 
the latter, but it can not be more important. Principles of law, 
once settled, seldom change, while the facts and circumstances 
which govern the decision of causes are subject to infinite 
variations and combinations. Ought these powers, different in 
their nature, to be vested in the same man, or in the same 
body of men? Let us inquire whether both could with safety 


be intrusted to the judges. All would agree to the danger of 
a judge selecting jurors to determine questions of fact to which 
he himself was to apply the law. How much more dangerous, 
then, if the judges exercised both these functions without the 


intervention of another power, though that power should be 
appointed by themselves! The history of a Jeffries, rioting 
in judicial excesses and thirsting for the blood of his victims, 
will answer this inquiry with a terrible eloquence. 


Do we then come to the conclusion, that these powers should 
be exercised by different men, or by different bodies of men ? 
It is irre iatible, Ci he inquiry the n arises, What body of men, 
or what public ‘er, shi . have the power of selecting jurors? 

hy “all 


Shall their deeilintina nt be permanent, or sha 
pointed in some impartial manner for each particular case? If 
one man were to be intrusted with the power, it would scarcely 
obviate the ob jection of leaving it in the hands of the ju ige 
or judges, as it would, in effect, be but adding one to their 
number. The responsibility in many, and at in most 
cases, is too great to be borne by a single individual. If 
office were to be power whether consisting of one or more, 
they would be liable to be corrupted. The experience of the 
world proves this. Tistory is full of the melancholy examples 
of the weaknesses of human nature, and the ina bility of men to 
resist the corrupting influences of power. Th 
should not be left to a single individual; nor on ‘the other han 
should it be delegated to a body of men so large that 

would lose his individuality. In the latter case the responsi- 


bility would be so divided that too little would be felt by the 
feels itself less 


individuals composing it. Personal integrity 
injured by errors committed in common with large numbers. 
It too readily finds excuses for deviating from the path of strict 
rectitude. It apologizes for itself, that it was urged on by the 
multitude, and too often with good reason. But if this justi- 
fies the individual act, it does not correct the errors of the 
many. Wrongs can not be sanctified by majorities, or be so 
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diluted among the number of those by whom they are com- 
mitted as to prevent the mischiefs that commonly flow from 
them, not only to others, but to themselves. 

This brings us, then, to the conclusion, that the pone of de- 
termining questions of so great moment, should be intrusted 
to a body of men of a moderate number. The number twelve 
has no partic vwlar advantage, nor is it liable to any objection. 
lt is not so small as to leave any fear of the power being exer- 
cised for dishonest purposes ; for, that twelve men brought 
together for a specified object from different towns and neigh- 
borhoods, could be made, without previous concert, to agree 
upon a fraud, is a proposition too preposterous to admit of be- 
lief. Nor is the number too large to admit of careful and 
mature investigation. It is a number easily con prehe nded, 
convenient for the purposes of business, and sanctioned by 
immemorial usage. 

Next as to the mode of their appointment. Is it such as to 
guard against abuse? Or might the appointing power be safely 
transferred to other hands? It has already appeared that it 
could not safely be meee by the judges. Would it be 
preper that they should be selected by the litigating parties? 
This wouk 1 be to allow the respective parties to select a por- 
tion of the judges who are to decide tlie controversy between 
them. If this privilege were given and oe y exercised, 
each party would select those who had preju et the case. 
‘The principle of unanimity would be destroyed. And here 
the inquiry naturally arises, Whether the rule requiring una- 
nimity is important, and whether it ought tobe preserved? It 
is tainly of vast import: ince that dis sputes al id | 1e ora] contro- 
ve rsie ss hould have an e nd. |" he ‘Te shoulk l be no one of * those 
to whom the decisions of questions of fact are submitted, who 
should disagree with a decision that is binding on the parties. 
If jurors were not required to be unanimous, those in the mi- 
nority would endeavor to persuade the unsuccessful party that 
he had been injured by the verdict. This would open anew 
the field of litigation. ‘True, juries sometimes disagree. The 
claims of the parties are then left undetermined, and the way 
is open for a new trial. Again, a jury may give an erroneous 
verdict. It may be contrary to evidence, or rendered under a 
mistake of the law applicable to the case. In these, and the 
like cases, the aggrieved party has a remedy which will be 
referred to hereafter. 

But to proce ed. Would not the liberties of a people be in 
jeopardy if the selection of jurors was intrusted to any public 
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officer; for example, to the executive of the State, or to any 
officer holding his appointment directly under him? Napoleon 
caused jurors to be returned by his agents, and the monarchs 
of the house of Tudor sent to prison those who refused to 
convict. It is always the plea of tyranny to desire more 
power. * Would it not be the first aim of the aspirant for 
a authority to weaken or to destroy the institution of 
trial by jury? Suppose the question of peace or war to de- 
pend upon the result of a particular trial, as was by many 
supposed in the case of Alexander McLeod. Who does not 
see the immense danger _ such a case, if jurors were selected 
by the chief-magistrate of a State? He might be deeply 
interested, inasmuch as 3 the result of the trial might in one 
event destroy, and in the other perpetuate his political 
power. 

But happily for our country, this institution is based on a 
surer foundation. From the great body of the people, possess- 
ing the requisite qualifications, are selected, by certain officers 
in the several towns in the State, a list of persons, the number 
of which is not limited by law. From these names are drawn 
by lot, by and in presence of other public officers, a certain 
number of names, never less than thirty-six to attend any court. 
From this Jast list of names, are again drawn by lot, by an 
officer of the court, twelve names. From the manner in which 
the Pe rsons are originally selected, it would seem to be scare ely 
possible that any could ‘be selected from improper motives, or 
with reference to any particular trial. And if it were possible 
to suppose them, or any portion of them, to be selected from 
such ree the chances are extremely small that any of 
them would be required to serve. To illustrate this. In one 
county there may be twenty towns. Suppose that the town 

officers select from each town eighteen names, making a total 
of three hundred and sixty persons. In ordinary cases thirty- 
six would be summoned to attend any court. Each person 
named would stand one chance in ten to be summoned: and 
those summoned and attending, would stand one chance in 
three to be drawn for the trial of a cause, and each individual 
upon the original list of three hundred would stand one chance 
in thirty to be drawn. But a is but one of the twelve. 
How many chances there may be for having twelve corrupt 
men upon the same jury, is a question that may be left to the 
mathematicians. 

But this is not all. Hither party has a right to challenge 
the whole jury for any informality in the mode in which they 
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are drawn, summoned, or impanneled. He has also a right to 
challenge for want of = requisite qualifications, for bias in 
favor of either party, or for his having been convicted of any 
infamous crime; and in netealieal cases it is cause for challenge 
that the juror has formed an opinion concerning the guilt or 
innocence of the accused. And every person arraigned and 
put on trial for an offense punishable with death or by impris- 
onment in the State prison for ten years or any longer time, 
has a right to challenge peremptorily—that is, to reject with- 
out giving a reason—twenty of the persons drawn as jurors 
for ‘such trial. ‘The reason of the rule is this. A juror is 
challenged for cause. ‘The challenge is not sustained. During 
the trial of the « challenge —that Is, of the question whether 

uch juror is competent or not—the feel ‘lings of the juror may 
be come exc ite dL, especially if he were ¢ hi all ng red for having 
committed a felony. Under such circumstances, a juror from 
feelings of revenge might be disposed un jus stly to convict. 
The accused having failed in his legal challenge, rejects the 
juror by 1 his peremptory challenge. ‘This rule is very import- 
ant to the prisoner, and enables him to reject a juror when he 
has reason to fear he is prejudiced against him. 

In all civil causes, either party, dissatisfied with the verdict 
of a jury, may appe: al to a higher tribunal. * criminal cases, 
there is no review of the verdict of a jury, except where that 
review is intended to be for the benefit of the person con- 
victed. 

It is the humane policy of the law, that a person charged 
with the commission of crime, shall be entitled to the full bene- 
fit of all doubt and uncertainty that a on uigagase ; and itis 
provided by the Constitution of the United, Ss that no per- 
son shall be twice put in jeopardy of life o fmb for the same 
offense. This, of course, does not apply to cases where the 
jury do not agree. 

In England, in the reign of Edward III., the jurors who dis- 
sented from the rest were Sabana to prison. And although 
they were not suffered to eat or drink, or 90 at large, the just- 
ices were sometimes required to carry them about in carts until 
they had agreed upon a verdict. But no such forcing process 
is now used, and if a jury can not agree within a reasonable 
time, they are discharged. 

That the present mode of appointing jurors is the best that 
can be devised, seems now to be plain. It may not be free 
from objections. What human institution is? But the power 
of appointment is so far removed from the parties interested, 
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as to leave little room for abuse. Add to all these circum- 
stances one other, that any person, interested in obtaining an 
impartial jury, may, beforehand, procure the names of the 
jurors to be summoned, in order to be prepared with his rea- 
sons for challenge; and the chances for fraud and corruption 
are so small as little to be feared. 

Another precaution is sometimes resorted to for the purpose 
of securing an impartial trial, by procuring a special or struck 
jury. The parties, after procuring an order for that purpose, 
attend before the clerk of the county, who selects from the list 
of jurors the names of forty-eight persons whom he thinks most 
indifferent between the parties, and best qualified to try the 
particular cause for which they are required, One name is 
then struck from the list by each party alternately, till the list 
is reduced to twenty-four names, which are certified by the 
clerk to be the persons drawn to serve as jurors. These twenty- 
four persons are summoned, and a jury of twelve is drawn from 
them as in other cases. 

Errors in judgment and mistakes as to facts may, and often 
do occur; but these, so far from proving that the institution is 
not the best that can be devised, only xo to show the weak- 
nesses of human nature, and the imperfections of the human 
understanding. 

As yet, nothing has been said of the organization of the 
grand jury. No person can be held to answer for an infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia when in actual service in time of war or public danger. 
This body isg 21 in nearly the same manner as the common 
or petit jury 1umber is limited to three hundred in each 
county, who aré™tlected by the board of supervisors, and a 
new list is prepared every year. The mode of drawing and 
summoning is the same as ‘that for the pe tit jury. ‘Twenty-four 
are summoned to attend any court of criminal jurisdiction, but 
no more than twenty-three, nor less than sixteen, can be sworn 
to serve on any one jury; and the concurrence of twelve is 
necessary to find an indictment. Their deliberations must be 
private, and they are not permitted to disclose the fact of an 
indictment having been found for a felony, when the person 
indicted is not in actual confinement, until such person shall 
have been arrested. And in all cases the evidence presented 
to them must be such as would, if unexplained, convict the 
accused of the crime charged in the indictment. 

Questions of fact are usually submitted to jurors under the 
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direction of the court, who exp aa them the law applicable 
to the case. Juries may, howevergaind a special verdict—that 
is, the facts which are proved before them—still leav ing it to 
the court to pronounce the law upon the facts Though juries 
are one of the most powerful instruments of the law, yet they 
are by no means superior to the law. They may be in \dicted for 
corrupt conduct in the finding of their verdict ; and if a juror 
take a gift from a party to a suit he is drawn to try, besides 
being liable to indictment, he is subjec t toa fine of ten times 
the value of the gift; and the giver is also fined in like man- 
ner. But unless liable to indictment, a juror can not be ques- 
tioned for any verdict. It is proper also to add, that their 
compensation does not depend upon their verdict. 

In a free government, the judicial power should be entirely 

separated from the executive and the law-making powers. Ju- 
rors do not derive their appointment from either, or from any 
other officers deriving eu authority from the same source 
By the manner in which they are ap pointed, and by the exer- 
cise of their powers, the prine iple of sovereignty is universally 
diffused among the people. In monarchic ‘al governments, an 
almost divine reverence is paid to the theory which teaches 
that all power emanates from the king; while the citizens of a 
free republic recognize the living fact, that it is derived from 
the people. 

The people, then, in selecting jurors, and the a as re- 
= ntatives of the people, in exercising the powers delegated 
to them, enjoy some of the highest prerogatives of sovereignty. 

It may be objected, that jurors are unduly influenced in the | 
verdicts they render, by the eloquence of cqpagg], and by the 
8} nee: feelings th at are excited in ¢hem™ But let it be 
remembered that sympathy, if it exists, is always on the side 
of distress, always on the side of merey. Although it may be 
weakness ina jury to be thus affected, yet that noble feeling 
should be cherished in their bosoms. ‘The law intends that a 
jury shall consist of twelve men having human feelings, and 

not of twelve monsters in whom the fires of a and benevo- 
lence were never kindled. ‘They should not be like so many 
rocks in the midst of the desert, on which no wave of human 
sympathy can beat, but rather like the Scena on the 
ereen isles of the ocean, holding out to the last, to the wanderer 
who is willing to return to duty, the promise of forgiveness 
and hope. 

In criminal cases, jurors are the judges both of the law and 
the fact; and if the law has not in its tenderness authorized the 


} 
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exercise of a generous sympathy, it has not in its cruelty for- 
bidden it. While it commands them to be j just in the e exercise 
of mercy, it permits them to be merciful in the d ispe sation of 
justice. It teaches them to judge as they would be judged. 
One other consideration remains. The attendance of jurors 
upon courts is a great school of wisdom and eaniateil , where 
they learn many useful things, of which they would else for 
ever remain ignorant. The great qualifi none of which they 
are, almost without exc ption, possessed, a1 a e honesty and exe) rd 
sense. With these they are able to comp ohend the strong 
points of a case, over! looking or disregarding the minute and 
perplexing tec! hnicalities of the law, and in most eases their 
decisions answer the ends of justice. Retaining in their me- 
mory what is claimed on one side, and admitted or denied on 
the other, as well as what is determined by the court, they 
learn many valuable principles of elementary law. Although 
it is a maxim, that “ignorance of the law excuseth no man,” 1 
can not be doubted that its precepts eau be less frequently 
broken, if they were better understood; and it is to be feared 
that many who are enjoying the blessings of liberty which this 
institution contributes so powerfully to strengthen and preserve, 
have never reflected upon the condition of things that would 
exist, if its powers should be limited, or its existence destroyed 
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PATRIOTiIS&:. 


A FEW MAXIMS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE PUBLIC, 


1. Every man, by consulting his own heart, may easily know whether he 
is or is not a patriot. But is not so easy for the by-standers. 

2. Being loud and vehement either against a court or for a court, is no 
proof of patriotism. 

3. A man whose passion for money runs high, bids fair for being no 
patriot. And he likewise whose appetite is keen for power. 

4. A native than an alien, a married man than a bachelor, a believer 
than an infidel, has a better chance for being a patriot. 
5. It is impossible an epicure should be a patriot. 

6. It is impossible a man who cheats at cards, or cogs the dice, should be 
a patriot. 

7. It is impossible a man who is false to his friends and neighbors, should 
be true to the public. 

8. Every knave is a thorough knave. Anda thorough knave is a knave 
throughout. 

9, A man who hath no sense of God or conscience: would you make such 
a one guardian to your child? If not, why guardian to the state? 

10. A sot, a beast, benumbed and stupefied by excess, is good for nothing, 
much less to make a patriot of. 

11. A fop or man of pleasure makes but a scurvy patriot. 

12. A sullen, churlish man, who loves no body, will hardly love his 
country. 

15. The love of praise and esteem may do something; but to make a true 
patriot there must be an inward sense of duty and conscience. 

14. Honesty (like other things) grows from its proper seed, good principles 
early laid in the mind. 

15. To be areal patriot, a man must consider his countrymen as God's 
creatures, and himself as accountable for his acting towards them. 

16. If pro aris et focis be the life of patriotism, he who hath no religion 
or no home makes a suspected patriot. 

17. No man perjures himself for the sake of conscience. 
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18. There is an easy way of reconciling malcontents—Swnt verba et voce 
q uibus hune lenire dolore m, ete. 

19. A good groom will rather stroke than strike. 

20. He who saith, there is no such thing as an honest man, you may be 
sure is himself a knave. 

21. [have no opinion of your bumper-patriots. Some eat, some drink, 
some quarrel for their country. Moprern Patriotism! 

22. Ibycus is a carking, griping, close-fisted fellow. It is odds that Ibycus 
is not a patriot. 

23. We are not to think every clamorous haranguer, or every splenetic 
repiner against a court, is therefore a patriot. 

24. A patriot is one who heartily wisheth the public prosperity, and doth 
not only wish, but also study and endeavor to promote it. 

25. Gamesters, rakes, fops, bullies, stock-jobbers: alas! what patriots! 

26. Some writers have thought it impossible that men should be brought 
to laugh at public spirit. Yet this hath been done in the present age. 

27. The patriot aims at his private good in the public. The knave makes 
the public subservient to his private interest. The former considers himsel¢ 
as part of a whole, the latter considers himself as the whole. 

28. There is and ever will be a natural strife between court and country. 
The one will get as much, and the other give as little, as it can. How must 
the patriot behave himself? 

29. He gives the necessary. If he gives more, it is with a view of gaining 
more to his country. 

30. A patriot will never barter the public money for his private gain. 

31. Moral evil is never to be committed; physical evil may be incurred, 
either to avoid a greater evil, or to procure a good. 

32. Where the heart is right, there is true patriotism. 

33. In your man of business, it is easier to meet with a good head than a 
good heart. 

84. A patriot will admit there may be honest men, and that honest men 
may differ. 

35. He that always blames, or always praises, is no patriot. 

36. Were all sweet and sneaking courtiers, or were all sour malcontents ; 
in either case the public would thrive but ill. 

37. A patriot would hardly wish there was no contrast in the state. 
38. Ferments of the worst kind succeed to perfect inaction. 

39. A man rages, rails, and raves; I suspect his patriotism. 
40, The fawning courtier and the surly squire often mean the same thing, 
each his own interest. 

41, A patriot will esteem no man for being of his party. 

42, The factious man is apt to mistake himself for a patriot. 
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THE ANTEROS. 


BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 


On! when we love, we never love 
The thing our eyes behold ; 

In Passion’s alchemy, the lead 
We touch is turned to gold. 


II. 
We saint the prude—the jilt believe— 
The false as true adore— 
Make sinners into Magdalens, 
And dream they err no more. 


III. 
The lips that mock us seem to love— 
The hand that shuns to press— 
The arm that lies within our own, 
Untroubled, to caress. 


IV. 
The sallow cheek and shrinking eye 
Pale in the hidden fire— 
The girl’s free glance and healthy bloom 
Burn with a like desire. 
v. 
Weep, and the tears convince our love— 
Smile, and we love the more— 
Yea! though such smiles and tears have glowed 
And flowed for scores before. 


VI. 
Love laughs the present into faith, 
And weeps away the past; 
A falsehood at its very birth— 
A liar to the last. 
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MEMOIRS OF JAMES GORDON BENNET! 
AND HIS TIMES.* 


“T care for no man’s friendship, or enmity. If I can not stand on my own 
merits, let me fall—New- York Herald. 


1 
teh 


Our object in taking up this volume is scarcely that whi 
our general readers might suppose. Knowing our consummate 
ability in skinning the living carcase of either friend or enemy, 
from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, as well as 
our general subsequent readiness to hang up the afore 


¢ 


writhing lump of raw flesh, and scourge it with nettles into 
lue regard for propriety—be it observed that we are speak 

n a figurative and mental manner, for physically we conf 
ourselves to be of the mildest and most sugary portion of | 


manity—they might possibly imagine that we should be dis 
posed in the present instance to skin and scou 
don Bennett. The skinning and scourging, be it ol 
to be visited upon him for the numerous political sommersau 


. 4 . . » , ’ 
and tergiversations which he has executed, for the affixing of 


serval 


his many pleasant nicknames to his political opponents | 
ocrat as well as Whig) for his having affected an autocrati 
position upon the New-York press, and many other journalisti 
sins gue nunc—but we disown our school memories, will 
get the Latin grammar, and talk plain English—which 
would now cost us time, trouble, paper, and pen and ink 
catalogue 
Therefore do we, in our mercy, forget all 

Gordon Bennett, and shall simply look at thi 


} 


‘ . . ; . ° ae 
ing a singular lesson to all men of talent, saying with him 


1 ] 
DOOK as Co \ 


these sins of James 


hic 


* Memoirs of James Gordon Bennett and his Times. Bya Journalist. Strings 
and Townsend. New-York. 1855, 
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in the quotation we have prefaced to this article—“ We care for 
no man’s enmity.” 

He came to this country a mere boy, and landed at Halifax, 
in the Canadas. In the summer of 1829, he was in the terri- 
tory of Maine, which did not become a State until the 8d of 
March, 1820. He had made his way as far as Portland, and 
from this point he embarked for Boston. Here his experience 
of life in the New World, as it is still ea led, was as severe as 
could well be imagined. 


He knew no one there, and being soon entirely without money or employ- 
ment, knew not what course to pursue. He made several desperate struggles 
to find employment suited to his capacity, but his youth and his being a 
stranger, operated unfavorably for him. 

One day he was walking on the Common, despairing almost of all hope, 
and complaining alike of the callousness of the world and the severity of 
Providence. He had had no food for two days, and knew of no means by 
which he could procure any, without becoming a mendicant. In this dilem- 
ma, as he paced the ground and debated with himself on the mysterious 
ways of Providence, he thought that if there is a ruling Power in the uni- 
verse, surely it is strange that those who are willing to work should hunger. 
In this mood, as he propounded the serious question to himself, “‘ How shall 
I feed myself?”—he saw upon the ground something that seemed to look at 
him directly in the face. He started back—paused—and having recovered 
from his surprise, picked up a York shilling! This gave him courage. It 
appeared to be a special gift of the moment, at once rebuking his complaints 
and encouraging him to persevere. He treated it as a good omen; for hay- 
ing obtained something toeat, he at once went to work in earnest for employ- 


ment, 


This story we believe. It is one of the singular incidents 
which att tend the youth of at Q though scarcely remem- 
bered | )\ y those, whose fortune in the world does not call their 
attention stron: oly to those bint which are scattered around or 
amongst their e: arly days. We have heard of one such which 
occurred to Crawshay, the iron-founder, whose residence now 
belongs to his sec ond. son, his eldest having been disinherited 
by the deceased parent, that is to say, pushed into the world 
with some such trumpery bequest as eight or ten thousand 
pounds sterling per annum. Would that we had such a father, 
to disinherit us in like manner. 

Crawshay had run from home and come up to London. 
There, the boy had spent his last penny and beheld starvation 
in the face. As he passed by Temple Bar, he picked up six- 


8 
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ata viata Oe — 1.7 a er ] . } . ] 
cientiously unable to approve. But on » other hand, 
there to which we are obliged to award decisive prai | 







any other man preceded im, that man wi uld nave Né 


» bear with all the abuse and support all the obloquy which 


. : 4 . . 
1as been so consistently heaped upon him. Yet we may b 
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. > 17 
an American than scores of those who are born and bred upon 
our own soil. 
Whoever the gentleman may be whose pen has 


1 ’ 


© sf > , °@ 1 
leading events in the life of this man—so remarkable for pos- 
° E ] 2S 1 ] * 47 y } 
sessing in the highest degree many of those features wh ve 
marked some of our greatest men—we can only say t! he 


has performed his labor with great ability. We » that the 
Home Journal asserts it to be Isaac C. Pray, who was former]; 
attached to the Herald. If so, we ean only say that this ir- 
lditional compliment to Mr. Bennett, We 

seem to recollect that Mr. Pray left that journal 1 
of a personal disagreement with him. And we would iplore 
lace our Memoirs when drawn up, (as t fa 
libly will be at some future day,) in the hands OI SO ich 


just and discriminating Christian. 


cumstance 1S an adaalit 


the fates to 


Seriously, if it be Mr. Pray, he has produced tl 
factory and able biog raphy that we have come ac tor ] \ 

. 7 + } ; lal be ae ] a 
years. It Inust have veen ailiavor whien has ry occu L 
): > ; : ale : — i Sie { be 
him, and deserves a cordial recognition of its \ M 
Bennett, who can, at present, scarcely be aware ev if has 
seen the book—of the value which it must, ultimately, be to 


his reputation. 
, I 1 4 > 1 ,* 7 ° 
We here extract a few paragraphs which may be amusing 
from their reference to a period which we all of us remember. 
Thev may also serve to show that the writer has not the slichtes 


. © ] . 
respect for that squeamishness of taste which w we wont to 


1 


“There was no longer any reason why latitude of expression should be 
indulged in. The affected prudery of society had been cured of its ridicu- 
lous vanities—and a more frank and genuine tolerance of expression and 
opinion had taken the place of a mawkish refinement that tittered before 
honest English plainness in every drawing room. The tortures to which 
words were put were often quite amusing. Limb was used for leg, and the 
Herald talked of the branches of public dancers, when it satirized the aff 
tations of society. Linen became the synonym for shirts, and inexpressi- 
bles for pantaloons. Old-fashioned people scarcely knew how to open their 
mouths without offending the affected taste of the times. 

“‘ Mock-modesty giggled and simpered everywhere, and frankness of expres- 
sion and honesty of purpose were jostled from the walk by a sentimentality 
sickening in itself, depraving the mind of its victim, and coaxing the unwary 
within the giddy whirl of licentiousness and vice. Mr. Bennett had inter- 


preted his duty in the demands of the age, and had acted in accordance with 
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his determination to reprove and reform it—running, like many a reformer, 
into the opposite extreme. The horrible vulgarity which insulted the re- 
finement of his virtuous contemporaries, and shocked the conventional 
morality of the time, may be found lurking in the following curt paragraph 
from the /erald: 

“«* Petticoats—petticoats—petticoats—petticoats—there—you fastidious 


fools—vent your mawkishness on that!’ 


N cue To 1 |} ; : 4 4+] } 7 _ “Ac 
Nothing could well be more fortunate than the last expres- 
: it . 7 ** 4] . 4 1 : hs, 1] 
slon naw KIS! ness. Were it lor nothing elise, we would 


testify th: » H rald | has fulfil led ¢ one of its duti S to society. 


i] ] 1 4 4 

It called one vice for it 1 a vice—by its right name, and 
° 1 1 1 \ . ’ 1° 7 
did so ope and unblushingly. We pardon many of his and 
: _ 4s? ; ‘ a owe —_ 

its erous political backslidings, simply and solely upon th 
‘ . s ae. Bees i deal ee ' 
Anotner quotation we make from this valuable ana interest- 


1 
es } 


g volume, for the purpose of giving a good example of the 
style in which it has been written: 


““Well—Mr. Bennett walked along. The grass and the white clover sent 


forth an odor, ‘like wild honey,’ sweet and delicious. He looked down 
upon the Isla below him. There was the very place wherein he used to 
bathe at evening, in summer. There was the Loggie Pot,a small still cove of 
the Isla, used formerly by the flax-dressers to bleach their stuffs—and here 
the intack, the head of the mill-dam, a wall or flume conducting thestream 
to the mill. The rushing waters spoke with a familiar murmur to him—and 
+} } 


near by was the trouting ground, and the very spot where he once fought 


for an hour or more, with a school-fellow, to settle a point of honor. The 
little ““burn of Kimmantie” at the left, issued from a ravine filled with 
young trees, and bubbled past to meet the embraces of the Isla. The sun 
shone mildly through a haze of thin, white, silvery clouds. The calm, quiet, 
peaceful air ofthe hills, fields, towns, houses, and every thing around, seemed 
to make a very Sabbath. 

As he passed along ‘the foot of the blooming brae,’ leading to the old 
town, he met a little girl. Pointing to the One and pleased to. hear some- 
thing of the dialect of his boyhood, he inquires i W hat is the name of that 
place ?’ 

“<6 The ould toon, sir!’ 

“The reply and the accent delighted him, and as he looked at her again, 
smiling with the recollection of the old time, he asked: 

“* What's the matter with your foot, my girl?’ 

‘“<¢T've a saer tae.” 

‘“““ TTere’s something to heal it.” 

‘‘And so saying, he passed a small coin into the hand of the girl, who, 
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after looking at him with the utmost astonishment, bounded out of hi 
with the vitality of a young antelope. 


“Mr. Bennett went on. The pilgrim was near the shrine. When he had 


left this spot years ago, Duff House, or the house of the Laird of Braco. 
built on an extensive lawn, around which the Deveron glided | tifully 


’ 5 ae) 


11 oi 


was adorned externally with shrubberies and plantations of f 





the bridge of seven arches, at the commencement of this ec 
erected by the government, j1 it the foot of thi len 1 
elegant seat of luxury and refinement. The old house of G ral and 
Earn Park were then there, and he had clambered over the ruins « di 
mantled edifice a thousand ti , and threaded through tl of the 
park so often as to know every tree. There he had listened t ] 
ody of the grove. Arich green field was the only record r mer 
existence, when the simple peasantry of those regions lived in | | fru- 
reality and industry, under the eye of the ‘gudeman’ of tl : 
if which th » hundi Is of wil d WS al 1 ma ive wall l 
after a beautiful design to be seen in a volume known as W ’s *¥ 
vius. 

“Mr. Bennett a led the 1 ind in search of I 
was att irden-g I { hou 

od befo She looked at him for a few } 

yt a face she had befor H e | ! 

“¢ God bless ! Na, weel t ! Eh! now! Weel, I 1 
have kent you—God bless me You're so much alte but \ 
I would not have known you.’ 

“Te sat dow He could reply, or § k f : 

“<T kent yc g 1 laug l 
And Mr. B { lL } ‘ 

f the human face tl ( i : 
en | rst looked at her: 1 ! - full sinh 
3 iter n he saw her in his boy , WI 
he | vy it was his aun 

“* How t you | inty; but 1 e’S m} 
] Ith? How are t { ) r] ly { ? How isu 

“ Befor y rep] ld b n, h > folli 

me in from their own 1 close by, for they had « 
co! It had been al , | ition till t } l ’ 
had ] 1 many—but there vy ! of jo that n I 

zed him tenderly by both hands, looked into 
fell uy s neck, weeping like a chil There was an t 
loor 

“<Bless me, mother,” said he, ‘how old you do look ITo 1 
health? Sit down—sit down! low old you do look!’ 





f that establishment, he 
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Twenty-three years,’ said she, ‘since I saw you—and in 
r and brother have died—is enough to make me look « 
he sound of a mother’s voice no man can forget, but 

r almost overwhelmed him. If he ever loved aug 

it was his brother Cosmo. When th re at 

h ry studies their amusements, and would 7 
] her was eaut ted fi r tne Cath lie ¢ h, } ] 


1 





a student he was very proficient. 
us full of natural wit, brilliancy, and profound lea 
‘ : : 
Mr. Bennett had hoped to have him as an assoc 
t the great reform and regenerati that | 
war with England. He received his death-blo ) 
° : 
tes, where he was educated 
( V be necessary to Ci ] tent ) 
] 6 AR eS aN er i 
met with within this volume i 
Sa 
from J rson and Jackson to Colt and 
i ran and Forrest to Fernando W< 
7 7 } t ) 
e barber who shaved Mr. Bennett 
) from Zachary Taylor to Lopez, and 
t 
. + 7m ‘ } } , , l 
and Dat ©’Uo! 1 to Frances W1 
al ; serve to cive our reader 
y it « ] ] i ( i Y , *T ] 7 y 
l W ( no yjourn ( 1 
refer It it t ! ' 
? 
ie] ( Cc O] I | 
throw! y \ pol ly OL a 
I I ] l lby-r 
] + 7 y y tt ; 
will call at to the ] t, whic ( 
( ted that we have recently met | 
Gq. R bere, Who bas drawn if 1n e fk 
: : ; 
this means, avoid that cast 1n tl! 
\ mav searcely be considered as a deci 
, 
‘rsonal comeliness of James Gordon Benn: 


YT 


: . ’ 
in the shape 





ference to hi 


r KX 
‘ tr ] 
i Wil e i 

ee 
Ol Aik 
i SETI 
yr} « 
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THE PLAINT OF THE WILD-FLOWER. 


I was not born for the town, 

Where all that’s pure and humble’s trodden down 
My home is in the woods— 

The over-arching, cloistered solitudes : 
Where the full-toned psalm 

Of Nature at her matin broke the calm 
Of cloudy-pillowed Night, 

With calmness made more voluble by light, 
And where the Minstrel, Noon, 

Made every young stem spring, as to a tune 
Aye, where our joys were led 

To suit the fluted measures of the orb o’er head 


I am forlorn 





Here, ’ 
Noon brings no light, no song of bird 


3 at play 
My plume is in the dust: I pine and pray 


For the old woods, the grand old woods away = 


Where I was born. 


Il. 


Here I am dying: I want rom— 


Room for the air of heaven, for the bloom 





Of never-tiring nature; room 
For the verdure-freighted clouds, and thunder-boo 
That sounds relief to droughty earth ; 


1.9 


Room for the sunlight, and th’ exhaustless mirtl 





Of riant July’s breeze, 
Untangling the meshes of the |} om tonne 
Loom for ¢ l night and ruddy d Ly, 
For peace, for health—aught naturally gay ; 


Room to take vital breath 
And look on any thing not painted death 
Oh! I am forlorn— 





Plaint of the Wild-Flower. 


by the regal Oak’s foot, like a pag 

l ntled in moss, at the close of da 

yt by my prince, in the w is lar away 
Where I was born 





ITI. 
Here is no room—no room 
n a flower’s life; not} it a t 
O forest gods! look down, 
hield your other offspring from tl wn 
Ah! would that I could die 
o’er my wreck tl rest flow’rs might s 
And rin shrubs ir 
dir iO ] c le Aves Aa \ I } r 
Where kindly chestnut-lea 
] i woe ot ¢ ry plan t it oT) 
And e’en tl rt Oak’s head 
its tears of dew \ n his poor page is d 





re 
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) 
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ling ;” at least we find no mention of it in his 2 
Record. The following took place in 1827, 


Dr. Maddox invited Mr. Samuel L. Wells to meet him without the limits 
of Louisiana: they met according to understanding at Natchez on the 17th; 
on the 18th, Wells was formally challenged by Maddox; the 19th was 
appointed for the day of combat, and the first sand-beach above Natchez 
on the Mississippi side, selected as a place of meeting. They met, exchanged 
} 


is. While the combatants 


and seconds were retiring from the ground, Wells invited Dr. Maddox, Col. 


two shots without effect, and then made frien 
Crane, (Dr. M.’s second,) and Dr. Denny, the surgeon in attendance, to the 
woods, where his (Wells’) friends, who had been excluded from the field, were 
stationed, to take some refreshment. Col. Crane objected, and stated as his 
reason that there were certain men among them whom he could not meet. 
Wells then assented to go where Maddox’s friends were stationed in the 
woods, and who also had been, by previous arrangement, excluded from the 
field. When about half-way, they were met by the friends of Wells, namely, 
Mr. James Bowie, Gen. Cuny, and T. J. Wells. Gen. Cuny on meeting 
them observed to Col. Crane that it was a good time to settle their difficulty. 
Crane had a pistol in each hand, which he, in the capacity of a second, was 


carrying to the woods; he immediately put himself in an attitude of de- 
fense, and observing Bowie with a drawn pistol, shot him; and, wheeling 
round, shot Cuny. Bowie did not fall, but Cuny did, and expired in about 
fifteen minutes. Bowieexclaimed, “ Crane, you have shot me, and I 


you if Ican.” They then both fired simultaneously ; Bowie’s fire was with- 
out effect. After Bowie had made the above declaration to Crane, he drew 
a large knife and immediately endeavored to put his threat in execution, but 
was prevented by a blow from Crane, with the butt of his pistol, and which 
brought Bowie to his knees. Before he recovered, Crane got out of his way 
Bowie then discovered Major Wright, who had arrived from the woods in 
company with the two Blanchards. Bowie exclaimed to Wright, “ you 
d——d rascal, don’t you shoot!” Wright observed that he was not afraid 
of him, and immediately levelled his pistol—they both fired. Bowie's shot 
struck Wright in the side and went through him; Wright’s fire was with 
out effect; it struck an interposing snag. After firing, they both advanced 
on each other—Wright with a drawn sword-cane and Bowie with his knife. 
Bowie stabbed Wright in two places through the arm—he then left him and 
went at Alfred Blanchard, made three stabs at him, one of which struck him 
in the left side; then leaving Blanchard he returned to Wright, who, not- 
withstanding his desperate wounds, was still enabled to maintain an offensive 
attitude, gave him a stab in the breast which went to his heart and killed 
him instantly. Bowie was fired at twice by Alfred, and once by C. H. 
Blanchard, while engaged with Wright, and once when engaged with A. 
Blanchard. One of the shots struck him in the thigh which brought him 


to the ground; he fell a short distance from Wright. A. Blanchard was 
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shot through the arm by T. J. Wells. Major McWhorter took a deliberate 
aim at ©. H. Blanchard, seven or eight paces distant, but the shot was with- 
out effect. The only wound Bowie received, beside Crane’s pistol-shot in 
the thigh, was one or two slight stabs from a sword-cane. 


Thus, men of strong passions, guided only by blind passion, 
cklessly take or throw away life. But there is an ‘ther set 
f men who fight duels, or rather make a show to vards it, to 
gratify their vanity, by drawing a little temporary notice, which 
their personal worth or good conduct ean not procure. These 
are generally worthless coxcombs, whose feeble nerves would 
be shattered and prostré ited at the sight of an enemy in the 
field of battle, and who appear ridiculous in every situation 
where courageous conduct is required. ‘This class of duellists 


do little harm other than t o disturb the community : they quarrel 





to make peace: or if officious intermeddlers force them into a 

fight, are too much alarmed to “epg perhaps, see their antag- 
nist. The affair is laughed at as a far and the parties 
lentes, t | over to the poli 


Many of this deseription challenge because they know the 
ot fight. The infar ny or worthlessness 
of the challenger, in many instances, is such as to disgrace any 
decent man who notices him. These pretenders to bravery 
and gentlemanly feeling are absolute cowards. For no man, 
unless he is an arrant coward, will challenge another, knowing 
that he will not or dare not fight. There are others, insolent 
and impudent bullies, who attempt to tyrannize over and impose 
upon all orderly men about them; who literally endeavor to 
dragoon socie ty, by fear of personal violence, into silence and 
ning ac quiescence, with respect to their conduct. 


a Wes r class accept challenges, and even challenge and 
ficht for the very reason that they want true courage ; they 


have not moral and independent courage enough to aisre egard 
the giddy assertions of that idle part of the community, who 
say that aman is a coward because he refuses to fight with 
hair-triggers at ten paces : not that such people 

behef or disbeli "of what they Say ; the 7 are too lj ht-mi ided 
to form any settled conclusion, and re peat idly as the parrot, 
what some malignant acquain ntance or friend (as friends go) has 
before sal I, The pra ie, Wes ik nerves, and morbi id sensibility 
of such a man force him to the pistol’s mouth of a ruthless and 
unprincipled antagonist, as fe eble, tremblin oi unresisting as 
a lamb to the shambles, because he fears the detraction of the 
malicious and the gossip of the giddy. 
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take or misunderstanding explained, and thus end a matter 
which, under other circumstances, might have ended in blood. 
1 

1 rs 


The brave man is always generous, feeling, and just, and oth: 
submit to his judgment with pleasure. 

Such are, in our estimation, duelling and its consequences, 
and the characters of the men who engage in the practice, 
which if it does not involve wickedness and criminality, inno- 
cence has no name, and morality no place in the human heart. 
These do not exist, if it be not a crime. 

Thus much against duelling. It may be asked of us, In 
ease of unprovoked assault or aggravated and unpardonable 
insult, what remedy, what redress? Let any of our readers 
vet Mr. Sabine’s book; con over i 
instructive and interesting matter, and then, if he can, blame 


I 
J 


us for adopting, in this regard, the policy of Sam Hor 
*T will never do any thing to originate a quarrel wi 
man. If any one quarrel with me, it is his privilege ; 


7 7 ; 7 7 , 7 
hall lake Care that hie do me no hari i. 
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VY TT ar wor ‘ } } alm + 11 Y +4 
You are aware that I have : engaged aimost unremit- 


} 
tingly, for some years, in the systematic investigation of the 
nature and origin of mythology considered in its universality 
You are aware, too, of my re] yeat sd assertions, that very extra- 
ling iry and wholly unexpected results have attended this in. 


rt 
vestigation; but aaa I have att empte d to gi you -ome 
idea of thea results in the course of conversation, it is impossi- 
le that my account. bri f and rapid as it was, could have left 
ny clear, much less any permanent, impression on your mind, 
) vast and intricate is the subject, so numerous and elaborately 
ystematized the conclusions to which | have arrived. Al 
1 re nds are in the same position as yourself in this respect 
* knowing th t I could not by ; v i voce exp! nations le 
-ustivs to my opinions, or overcome the skepticism which their 
seeminoly extravagant pre tensions eould not fail to excite iz 
he minds of all persons . cautious ji ndgmet nt, | have rarely 
roceeded with any one beyond a few ge reralit 3 usually 
called for by some fri vt: interest in 3 hia or by my 


wn desire to account ior n Ly protrac ‘ted s lence oy and the non-ap 
pearan ce of sie’ promise d conti nuation of the work which I Vi 

editing. ] have, therefore, lived for the last few years in a 
state of almost complete intellectual isolation—a state neither 
pleasant nor profitable, though inevitable under the circum 
stances. More than once I have endeav ored t o escape from it 
yy publishing a brief account of my views; but my attempt: 
iave hitherto been failures, as a natural anxiety to do justice 

‘o the subject constantly led me into a minuteness of detail wad 

o 








] 1 } S 
tely occurred to me, however, that, by throw ry my remark 
ae Pe Rosi aes. E PS ae Li - a ie. 
o the torm of a letter, 1 might be able to keep myself withn 
] ee ake : } . . = , 
Dose | yunds Which time and circumstances absolutely requul 
is this form, while permitting a more rapid and popular exp 
. 1 7 } 4 1 a - Th 
sition, is also ealeulated to moderate the over-anxious solicitude 
al o, - 7 17 , 41 = das 1 4 4 
the writer, as 1t does 1 eall forth any undue expectation 
1 > 4] } : } 
tne part of the read On the present occasion I have (e- 
nined upon carrying this idea into practice, a id, in doing 
"T avail | lf r +] Ra eee ate ] : 
30, ladly aval myseli of the facuities which have been 
kindly « ° fer 1 to me in thy es of the Un ted States Ri 
. 7 7 1? 1 a. 
while I naturally address myself to one who takes such a warm 
" pre tical interest in all branches of the subject—one t 
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ause I believe they have been reduced to such order and 
! hat even so brief an exposition, if it does not carry 
complete conviction to the mind of the wnprejudiced reader, 
will at least sO ilar impress hi 1m favorably as to induce him to 
suspend his judgm ent until the case is more fully before him. 
When I speak of bringing mythology into the condition of a 
lence, I] probab ly be thought that I use the term science 
in a very loos an id vi gue sense. Such is not the case. I use 
it in its very strictest technical application. J mean that my- 
thology, such as 7] shall have to present it, 1s a science, in pre- 


ly the same sense in which geology is one; in other words, 
that it is a regularly systematized box ly of facts and principles ; 
the facts being such as ean not be questioned by those acquaint- 
ed with the subject, and such as may be at any moment veri- 


d by those who wish to — them, while the principles 
ledueed from i c -omp arison of these facts admit of as clear 
rigid a demonstration as those of any other inductive sci- 

Many will probably ask, with surprise, what I can pos- 

y mean by unquestionable facts in suc +h asubj ject as mytho- 
7 a he answer to = inquiry is perfectly simple. Every 
, however wild or absurd, is, when once written or ut- 

rea, as much a fact, as to its mere existence, as the sun and 
.00n are facts. ‘T'o this extent only does this new science 

‘ognize it as a fact. Its import and value are determined 

lely by an analysis of its nature, by a consideration of the 
stances under which it is found, and by its careful com- 
1 with other facts of a similar kind. Nothing is con- 
ded to mere authority, whatever its kind, beyond that proper 
leference and courtesy which, in the 1 most rigid of sciences, are 
xtended to the statements of conscientious writers, and to the 
ypinions of men of genius. 
vyhich has eventuated in the manner above al- 
to owes its origin in a great measure to accident. In the 
pring of 1849, I was led to investigate with more minute at- 
ntion than I had previously given to the subject, the mytho- 
logical chronologies of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and other 
ancient nations, in order to see if it were possible to obtain 

ne clue to their origin and real import, by submitting them 
as careful an analysis and as extensive a comparison as the 
<isting materials would permit. As I advanced in my read- 
. found that more had been done in the case than I was 
prepared to expect—that not only had — which evinced 
2 community of origin been detected in the structure of most 
these chronologies, but also that Seas numbers were 


— 
~~ 








pas 


pe) 
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yund to dominate in many of them 
prove them systematic, and, to a certain sith scientific crea 
tions, instead of the mere random extravagances which they 
ppear at first sight. This much | found | had been rendered 
evident by the inqu ure of Le Gentil,* Bailly,t ! and Sir Wil- 
liam Jones,t while tl 1e lear ring, i ingenuity, and enthusiasm « 


L 
Dupuis had deduced r ae gs of a far more pre ise and import 


them, S he has shown that the principal numbers in questi 


wit th 1elr elements and reduplications, hav ll reference to 
eeu cal cycles, based upon the arrangements of the zodiac 
In assul ning, re ver, that these cycles, an ]1 arrangements 
and t ie ch ronologies founded on them had been invented fo 
astrological purposes, he took a position vhich, though coun 
tenanced by the opinions of the ancients, and quite in | arian) 
with tl ven ral tern thoucht. is not only unt 
able, when rigid , but has the obvious inconvs 
nience of leaving many of the leading facts « 1e case bot] 
unexplained and i ical [t takes no cognizance, fo 
nstance, of the xies Of gods, kin or oth 
rulers with whi ies are often inseparab! 


“ 7 
mixed up, nor 
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tion, the culminating point of the old philosophers—a single 
step in advance presents the whole subject under an entirely 
> 


ifferent aspect, and opens oul at once a new world Or re- 


The Chaldean history, as delivered by Berasus,* commences 
with a series of ten kings whose united reigns amount to the 
number of 120 sarz, or 482,000 years. One of t 
reigned 3 sari, or 10,800 years, the sarus being equal to 3600 
years; others reigned 10 sari, and others as many as 18. The 
argument of Dupuis demonstrates that this number 482,000, is 

either accidental nor isolated, but one which meets us in 
various parallel cases, and is the result of a determinate system 
' caleulations—being produced, in fact, by a particular mode 
‘ subdividing the zodiac; and the same may be said of the 


A 


ae 8 ynarchs 


Ol 


1umbers 120, 1200, 360, and some others which are oecasion- 


ally sul stituted for it. Now several important questions pre- 
nt themselves at this point of the discussion. Why, it may 


y } — : Bo ae Te Bape ae . , = os 
wked, Must we look solely to the sums of these various 
hron and ecyeles, and not also to the subordinate divi- 
=[10ns wnien thev oceasionally present’ or why neviec LUC per- 


sonages and events connected with them, and which often have 


an interest and importance far greater than the numbers them- 
selves? If, for instance, a sum of the Chaldean reigns be 


odiacal, why not also the he individual 
re lens ? And if these a such, why not the kings, as well ? 
And if n kings of Chaldea be simply zodiacal rulers, why 
shoul ‘ld not all the kings and dynasties presented to us under 


precisely analogous circumstances in other histories be equally 


7 


ents of that sum, t 


i 


» + 


tne te 


odiacal? These were the a8 stions which instantly suggested 
themselv« s, as soon as I perceived the tendency of the argu- 
en f Du puis. They onened out a yon and exciting range 
SP ikanaala if the principle involved it them were correct, 
the ea T had undertaken to aeeatiinede was solved, and 
these various kings and dynasties could be nothing more than 


ca : > 1 f 
mere personifications of zodiacal symbols, or of the names of 
=F hoir r 


months, and such like things, while the events of their re lions 


I 


must be little better than allegories of the course of the seasons, 


: ; Sane < 
or of the phi nomena of cycles founded upon zodiaca! models 
"oy * , . 7 7 ° a - 
Chis will aonbalens appear to many not merely a daring, but 

y, 


even a wild speculation, yet, with all its seeming o im 


it impressed my mind so fore ib ly, and harmoniz d so read 


* Syncellus, Chronographia, 1752; p. 28-39; Eusebius, Chronicon, (A 


} 


10-38; and Preparatio Evangelica, lib. 9 
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with many of my actual opinions, that it was impossible for m¢ 
to rest until I had put it to the test of experiment. For this 
purpose, I collected, from all accessible quarters, lists of ancient 
dynasties, of zodiacal signs, and of the names of months in 
different languages, together with a variety of legends involv- 
ing cyclical re -volutions—in fact, every thing which seemed t 


bear upon the subject directly or indirectly. These were care- 


17 


fully compared, name by name, and number by number, in all 
possibl le ways, nor was it long before it became evident that | 
was not pursuinga phantom. ‘The results thus arrived at were 
numerous and varied in character, many of them uuexpected 
and startling, and several of great historic importance. ‘The 
are not, however, of the class to which I wish to call attenti 
on the present occasion, and I shall, therefore, only make a few 
general remarks in reference to them. The numbers 432, 360, 
120, and their equivalents, accompanied by collateral circum- 
stances of a strictly mythological character, were found 
dominate in ancient chronology to an extraordinary ext 
even in cases hitherto deemed beyond all question historical. 
Numerous striking coincidences and paral lelisms were al 
found in the names of rulers, and in the durations of thi 
reigns, as well as in the names and lengths of months an 
zodiacal signs. Insome instances, the concurrence of facts 
so precise as to leave no room for hesitation; in others, the 
evidence was more or less imperiect, but the « er il result 
such as to make it manifest, that, instead of having to d 
with actual personages and e on in the lists ie a stion, ther 
really presented nothing but zodiacal rulers, first personifi 
into gods and heroes, and then converted into human kings 
while the irregularities of the chronology resulted from the 
corrections of that spirit of pseudo-criticism which has beet 
busy in every intellectual pe riod in defacing the traditions of 
antiquity, and in converting beautiful and consistent myths 
into absurd and conflicting facts; a criticism which, eee 
tously assuming a substratum of genuine history under . 
fable, thinks that substratum is to be obtained by simply sitike 
ing out of the narrative all that appears supernatural or glar- 
ingly contradictory. 

It was likewise proved, bY the comparisons in question, that 


1 


various systems of zodiaca | division be ‘sides those 1n actual 


use, had existed in ancient times, for many of the lists implied 
zodiacs of 10, 9, 7, Oo, 4, and even 3 divisions, and all the ci 


+ ae 


cumstances seemed to indicate that the Saslor r forms were, il 
general, the more ancient also. On the other hand, the m 
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ner in which these dynasties were reduplicated, and piled, as it 
were, stratum upon stratum, often in a long series, pe 
sreat and numerous fluctuations in the life of nations, and 1 
the movements of humanity, and numerous alternations of civ- 
ilization and enlightenment, of empire and of ruin. The mor 
the subject was investigated, the less faith was felt in actual 
history ; while a very different train of events was ese ris- 
ing to the view, and stretching out into the remote depths of 
the past. All this, however, must count as nothing, till the 
evidence is before you. 

While thus engaged in analyzing ancient chronology, I was 
also constantly endeavoring to ascertain the trne i import of the 
various le vends with which it is aly — more or less mixed ux 
Many interesting results were elicited, but mythology was still 
a labyrinth of which I had not o ribo the clue. At this 
period, the Mexican story of the four ages, and the destruction 
of the four suns, came under my notice, and ve ry fortunately 
in the arrangement given by Humboldt in the Vues des Cordil- 
leres,* when, if I mistake not, the true sequence of its events, 
entirely confounded by the early Spanish writers, was _ first 
clearly set forth. This, indeed was not the first time that I 
had examined this curious fable, but on former occasions it 
was either altogether incomprehensible, or suggested only co1 
jectural interpretations. Now my mind was in a different con- 
dition, and its general enc was almost nstantaneously 
perceived, for I had been gradually approac ie sen 1 various 
directions, the discovery which it involved. Its an lysis placed 
me at once at the fountain-head of the entire stream of univer- 
sal mythology, and you will perceive from the following Pp 
that the myth which it represents stands as the basis of m 
whole system. It was long, however, before I became fully 
conscious of all its value, or of the important place which it 
occupies in the history of symbolism. At present I speak of 
it as the purest form yet known of the primitive myth, and, as 
such, the oldest exis sting wreck of legendary tradition. No 
other fable that I am ac quainted with could have rendered me 
the same amount of service, for I know of no = in wh ich 
the allegory is at once so transparent, so complete, and : 
incient. As its meaning dawned upon me, I felt that the veil 
of symbolism was at last raised, and that whatever might be 
the difficulties which mythology had still to present, I was at 
least aware of its true nature, and possessed a key which would 
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utimately disclose the whole of its oe I 
a sweeping generalization, but events | hav e proved its accuracy 
nd my mind was prepared for it os ‘the previous inquiries 
his event, therefore, though, in point of time, it 1S only the 
second great step in the history of my discovery, immeasura 
bly transcends, in point of real nanegiain all I have done 
.er before or since. What preceded was merely preparatory 


and all that has followed was inevit abl ‘sooner or later, onc 


that the real character and bearings of this fable were clearly 
recornized. You may t!} ore conceive that I deem it a 
most fortunate circumstance that it came under my notice ii 
the admirable work to which | have alluded, for, otherwise, | 
might easily have failed to perceive its true character. At th 


present moment, indeed, it is comparatively of little con 


quence whether the Mexicans had preserved this story with 
more or less of purity, for we have now several other version: 
nyth which it expresses, while the true order of it 
events is placed beyond the reach of doubt, not by a few fable 
merely, but by the whole tenor of universal mythology. At 
he time in question, however, the integrity of the le gend wa 
a matter of the highest possible consequence, and I the 


feel aS much indebted, in this instance, to the cautious and 


] = -coserl } Bs ~~ me ends ] siie ~ sae. exaet- 1 . eS 
clear-sightead aiserimination of the Lliiustrious author ol the 
, : ’ seit . : . a ; 
| uk des Cordillérc , aw J In the former, to the aaring 


4 om {+ | non oe ] Y ne ] 49): 
though often rash genius which produced the Origines dk 
Cult 


The anaivysis Ol t] iS fa was made 1n July, L849 about 
three months after the comm ement of the present inquiry 
my subsequent studies have, therefore, had all the advantag 
which a right di irection, and a knowledge of the real nature o 
he et could give them, and at the present moment I hav 


. +] ] ,% + , , « ait . orn |e 
no he ation in speaking oO mythoiogy not only as a regular! 
organ Leal scien ce, Dut even as a & lence, In many resp Cis, CON 
siderably advanced. 

His must serve as my prelace, I shall now adopt a mi 


ranic ] c ; : a — | ) = 
rapid mode oi unciat 10on, and instead of giving the histor 
i ] hE veegeed — See, 

my ideas, Is ‘hall cont it myself with explaining their ieaa 


ing results, as ultimately syst matized. Any thing like forma 
demonstration you will readily ‘ perceive to be quite out of th 
oe: with so vast a subject and such brief limits as I hav 
.ecessarily prescribed to myself, and fortunately such a demon 
stration is less necessary than would, at first, be supposed 


+ . 1 7 
t 


he simple sequence of the facets and laws which I shall } 


+ 1 1 “<— oT, ‘ : | 
ent, together wit h tne expia ations necessary to make 1 
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The British Lion bares his teeth, 
And glares with fiery eyes beneath 
Thy ramparts cold, and stern as death, 


Sel aston | ! 


The Gallic Cock, with clarion loud, 
Crows from the palace at St. Cloud, 
Dreading in thee a wintry shroud, 
it 


Sebastopol 


Thy ancient foe, the Ottomite, 


, . 
ss the Crescent’s 





Blends with the C1 


inst thee unite 





Opposing creeds 


Sebastopo 


The uncor ered spirit of the Czar 


Still hovers o’er the field of war, 


Flashing fi death, a shrouded star 
' 
S SLOpOl 


And yet thy day of doom may cor 
[he burning roof, the shattered dome— 
Like Moscow, the invaders’ tomb, 


1? 
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COTERIES AND PETTI-COTERIES. 


rr er . . . 
HE present chapter, as was before intimated, is fraternally 


| 
sy 


devoted to “a sweat among the Mohocks” Uitteraires, those 


male and female 


Tenants of life’s middle state, 
Securely fixed between the small and great, 


who enjoy a “lion gathering” or a menagerie of foreign cele- 
brities of the genus homo, as heartily as the Castilian enjoys his 
cock-fight. 

These gatherings are of two kinds, which a learned and 
discriminating friend distinguishes as coteries and petti-coteries. 
hey are held at various places and for various purposes; but 
chiefly at the residence of some rhyming Amazon or stump- 
“professional man”—a clergyman for instance—and for 
purposes of popularity and self-glorification. “ You tickle me 
and [’ll tickle you,” is the motto of the tribe; and their meet- 
ings not unfrequently remind a spectator of Atsop’s fable of 
the apple and its companion du voyage. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that these meetings are a vulgar imitation of the 
gathering of the friends of Johnson, Scott, or D’Israeli around 
either one of these mediocre fellows. For, on the contrary, 
these modern assemblies are vastly original in the individual 
importance of their proceedings. : 

Imagine yourself at a respectable mansion in Eighth, Ninth, 
or Tenth street, anywhere within a Sabbath-day’s journey of 
Fifth avenue. A petti-coterie is on the carpet for the afternoon, 


sHee ch 

















— ] 
$a sort ot cabinet council! and ex if la ( 

society, 1n anticipation of a great show and alO tion ol 
yenius in the coming evening. As a matt course, the 
ao a ——_ ] wt . bdo 4 . 
petti-coterie 1s made up of choice petticoats ; s. 

| 

T - ~ lp ] a aa . ‘ _— _— spat | } var} 
Here only the simp! ST provendael WlL De O \ 1e 

. | 

ali i pea" 1 RY Recta. il ca 
evening, cold water will be the limit of luxuries; tl v- 
1 Sei 1 a i s : , ae 1: @ le 7 ee a 
I VINE ana vivacious commander-in-chlet Saveliy DellIeVINY Luat 


The pa hs of puddings lead but to the grave. 


At nine o’clock the company is respectable (numbers and 
4 . s 


self-importance considered) in the great room of the coterie. 


[he pets are already mingled in the new crowd, discharging 
ns, criticisms and nonsense, at random, and with 
steam-gun: or looking seriously sentimental 
; for the next hour superadveni mascu- 
on 4 ‘ ae E ] sm hates { ] " . 
restore the nume1 cal equality ot the sexes. 
3 Te 4 eae 7 1 : Re 
runners” of the establishment-—lit ry snobs 


into the world ona *’ sleeveless errand and 
} 
L 





re s eng 
GUuUCKS and whippers- O the ns ant 
and weniuses—have done their work well, 

h ubs and contempt they have everywher 
with from all real gumption, of whatever clime or ec ry: 

: ] ] - ] la f “—?D . ios ] . . hls ‘ 
1d behold the result! Pseudo philosophers, republicans, and 
i 4 A 

professors; pseudo husbands and lovers; pseudo men and 


ae | 
yomen; and genuine bores of all classes anc 


/ 
L. 


wns va + 


OCCaSLONAaALY 2 SU S 


: 1 7 1° ’ 
+t oy 1° rhe » « “6 ae » 
ng ITT, and Dy Chance a real “lion LOOK- 


ing on with quiet and benevolent indifference, are gathered 


together in one marvellous congregation. 


We can only stop to sketch here and there a character. 
The pseudo-Greek and graceful hostess already an o’er-rij 


miss, who has manufactured a literary notoriety from a thon- 
sand lines, more or less, and is now under full sail, enjoyir 

the favorable breeze of her last new poem, displays her bril- 
lant colloquial powers with such rare grace, and pr ents hner- 


self everywhere with such an omnipresent and noise 5 i 


4 . ¥ ] r oo ‘7? ] , 7 . P * . . Fs y ) ] 
rity, and wears such an air of nai and LINPTESSUVE ( al 
ier manceuyvres as has often made sym} athetice fi 

+ 7 4] ” 1 ~ . 
lepth of commiseration, lament that no philosopher e 


contrive 


Life to stop at thirty-five 


1855 | / ate ari [ Vil Tluntina df 
«| 4 / 4g 4 fe i 


.e elixir of life; for, if we may believe her confi 
friends, she has already parcelled out her heart, throu 





cdentia 
cb period of twelve or fiiteen years, 1nto Countiess SUDAIVISIONS. 

7 47 
Amid all 


heen cour 


he arts and all professions she has courted long, and 
ed little in return, by those whom she thus folded to 


the bosom of her admiration. Ller intellectual | ves are a 


numerous family ; while her intellectual lovers have been few 
indeed. And yet she has remained a tower of philosophy and 
pride, policy and poetry. ‘Taking for her motto, ‘ Have no 
friends unless you can use them,” and itching for fame, she has 


done with impunity, things which would have undone any on: 


among a thousand of her sisters. For such a damsel what : 
nn ; } a eae, ad she : ca h] 
stupendous and consoling thought that hers is no iblag 
> ? > 1 1) 

ol common mortals, but OI gods and foaaesses Ol , amons 
whom each distinguished individual is a creator 
and nucleus of a little system of his own, around w irc 
uw ly 7 tn1124 7 f 
ate a multitude of admiring satellites « he fom 1 fif 


But note now how—as if waiting the a nt o} hepe OI 
. ‘ ; 
Juno, or at stofas tes or a ert evel Larriy 
] ‘ 1o11a)] 17 ] « 7 ' ] ‘ 
all he ids are xX10uUS 1 ed and all ] S st 1 IOrt! 
toward the entrance, while 1e hissing dis ns ¢ } b ecCagel 
1ess and polite 1m} ] curiosity, : 1eard Co rnine 
‘ s * 
: ’ : > 1 
} . + . »+ . y + > b . 
the identity naracter, ¢ its, of the new cht wi nas 
Sia. mae 1 tsllad4 * 34a 4-1] + 4 Load 
is added the seclnila i 1t8 mtell U ») AN AC on 
C7 . waa , 7 7 2% 1 } +} f 
I ralns wh 1 already LLC and bl haer tl 1 ¢ 
l ad ‘ ] — ony hE Liw- ] . 
admiration ai lattery, with p ch DY] n 
} ] 41 5 7 = 
nd as perpetually as the rough blade upon the hine 
whee] 
riy 7 . ae oa ’ ’ . 1- , , os 1 * 4 . 
here comes an editorial chicken who has ju DUrSst Nis 
ey ; ey as ee, : e 
shell. And there a bro -lown minister recently turned r 


+ 
L 
viewer. And there an artist: andsoon. Already the assem 


various in their kind, 
Some for the bow, and some for breathing wii 


4 
| 


conventionally: and you have by this time gotten beyond the 


icy of supposing that one need, any more 





with a prying eye survey 
The distant skies to find a milky way; 
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ior you already D hold a thousand qaustinet heaven V bodies 
_* } » * s ai ; } CR ae ° ; rt 
and nebulz in successive constellations lighting up the inte! 
lectual chaos of this wondrous syst 
: , 7 . . ’ "09 e » 4 
‘A most remarkabl 3 head !_-who can he be f says a iul 





: le : é lie Seg: See 
grown mal € poet, in a voice of husk cy admiration, addressin 
> 3 = wt { Th sa 
an intellectual and lovely lady of twenty-five. This being a 
2 o ss” 1 . } 


inquiry pertinent to the objects of the gathering—whithe 


every one may be suppose “d to come with eyes, ears, and m utl 
wide opel —to se a hear, and be heard, and also with th : 
outside of mind, manners, and dress, in order to be seen : 
well.—the solicitious bard is suffix ently enlichtened, as soon 
he has finished his volunteer compliments upon the stra 
by ascertal ng that he is nm ither “the oreat unshot,” or *"@ 
known, but only Paul the artist, husband of the lady qu 
tioned. 
But look; a female curiosity sweeps into the room; a 
instantly all eyes are upon her. She is tall—long, perhaps, wi 
better ¢ tions, in which leanness and lengtl 


r express her propor 
are the predominant features—and moves around the ros 

with an air of such perfect self-satisfaction, that you involun- 
mer feel ashamed to express any ignorance as to her nam 
and hiawey: She is about forty years of age, and was evident) 
iainaieieeal once, before midnight studies had dimmed her eyes. 
But has the nocturnal glare of her studio wrought such a mar- 
vel in her handsome face that each separate feature seems at 
war with its fellow feature, making a ec 
frightful antavonisms—a face such as Al 


‘Forty years! have they 


iL ( ) , 
} al > As 1999 ] ' = 
—shed in the lamp no drop of ambrosial oil ¢ Alas: you h 
7 ~ - 7° . 1 7 e 
caught, from manly 11ps, a which unLOCK the my \ 
om omy th Teh I Pe A had lt = I] . . 
ro Lb1e, husband’—badly mate: rms, er nome 1s 1 


} 
: ine es ; are, 
peopled with “si pdemvalilidetasselarwoulan 


stant there? more yver, her equal in law and cotemporary in 


letters is a Jonatl cgi nchausen—a mixture of Puritan a 
pagan—and how ¢ ean he live endless felicity with a garlic 
i eating mor list 
} » 5 | . ny y oe , 11 ‘VY vlan ] a ‘ > lan 
; But who comes here, arrayed in new-fangled devices of lan 
suage and demeanor, with an air of wisdom, yet wearing a 


yait like one who 


Capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber? 


Divine Apollo! No; in spite of his own gracious opinion 
nd your momentary delusion, you discover, on a nearer in- 


spection, that he 1s but an imitation: that his Hyperi yn cur! 


ER ew ob a ROT 


—_— 
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are dyed—his rosy cheeks painted—his spotless complexion 
borrowed from the lily-white of the belle’s dressing-box. In 
lress, you might set him down for a D’Orsay; in manners, as 

Brididi; or, perhaps, altogether, as a second Constant D’Au- 
bigné, of whom his father said, he was ‘‘a rascal tricked out in 
the seven capital sins after a most marvellous fashion.” He is 

literary school-girl in pantaloons, and more than forty years 
of age, who counts the era millenial and the community hea- 


, aot . 4 {* . 1 c 
venly, wherein for a man to become popular and successful, he 
e 7 4 4 ‘ 
5 alt aa ate Ree cP Wap aay aoe wreak reg, Owe hi th id at 
ist enter the world with a iortune in His pocket and powel 
irnjendas, or He must entel tC WILD a hard face and a harde1 
rt 1 1 ] ‘ =f . G1 
neart, &@ consummate qQUuacis and hypocrite, if successtul, t 
become a meritorious character—i1f unsuccessiul, to be pro- 
. 1 a : nA + a ] “y 17 hiol . rn] ? 
ounced a rogue. Must we speak for him higher praise? HH: 
Rs ei 2 : } 1 ] rh 
a poet and can talk soft nonsense by the hou 
For he on honey-dew hath fed 
And drunk the milk of paradise. 
if } 1 » 7 ae ‘ » Aer > }? ] 
ile can make love, aiso, with a torty-woman power. but the 
7 } 17 1 > . 
only Schoolboy love 
To write a girl a sonnet, 
To get a ring or some such thing, 
And fustianize upon it. 
1] ] r 4) na ) . } 
ie has long na pet of the coterie; and olten presents hin 
l tne 7 t consp l¢ ] n the compa ' nd 1n the 
? 7 ; 7 7 
! tL melo-dramatic attitud ] tally, a », | carries hn 
LT t nis pos n durin The \\ Cy l 
Ii ic fe] j rior ? t} } ’ y¢ , 
iC 15 ie1lCl l In peri I Ln ( ( ior 1a 
1 ss 9 . , 
ing rivulets, which v1 » much Io domes 
‘ 7 ] 1 ie : ‘ lang : 
virtues that we need make no allusions to his clandestine 
} 7 1 Pi tie . — ha¢ alyras 
w1ouUrs. Inde d, somuch has | l » been said, that he: ready 
. . . . . 7 +. . 
eminds one of Vatu 5, Wo, ; oalous 
tha Ri la tie hie wi road 
e Roman people f oad, mei 
b oa 3 } 
vomen, and childre cabb 
tall , ] ] 
wkS, TUrN)} ps ito lyt 


ome brothel or gin-shop; and 
<0 often that the poor wretch’s head grew perfect 
all this vegetable artillery to atoms, the people wer 
lived, in their own defense, to have recourse to tiles 
‘k-bats. So this man has become admirabl l 


y insensibl 
any force of words that may be applied to him, paving ni 
S La i . 


repeated 


A 


lla ‘ ) 
maAllOUS ane 
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particular attention to horsewhips, even. Indeed, he already 
affects the reformer, and at this moment enters into a fantastic 
moral disquisition—because it is proper and popular to do so 
with a clerical pretender, as politely and precisely moral and 
humane as himself, their virtues being “ sawed into quantities” 
to suit the market, and differing only in kind; the latter par 
ticularly remembering, with the pseudo-Reverend Georg 
Crabbe, in his ‘ Rejected Address,” ‘how extremely imprope1 
it would be, by any allusion, however slight, to give a 
easiness, however trivial, to any individual, however fo 
wicked.” And thus nothing 


? 
\ 
l 
4 


Better are their pious saws, 
To ailing souls than dry hee-haws, 


Without 1 





% 

o 

uo 
A 


It will be a wise child among the offspring of their goodn 


that knows its own father. Society must have been desperat 
Tr dreamy, when it took such mortals to its embrace 

But listen! An “angel” voice, hoarse with dramatic 
breaks over the busy hum of TUES, 


Every aspiring genius comes hither with a week’s prepara 
tion to “spread” himself or herself unexpect lly—at the 


5 ey : ae 
juest of a friend, in a song, speech, or recitation; and he 


alleyes are now concentrated upon a girl-like woman—“ G 


1 _ TY we ] aan Aien SO > - +1 f° . ie 
less Greenhorn’'s’ sister WOO, Lt a face like an Itali I 

ae ee ae 
set, and large, startled black eyes, that look timid 
through like a steel-punch of e dimensions. i 

- » , 

poem, of hi yn production hich comes within a fe 
f being ex poraneous, H e sits there upbraiding | 

s 4 

7 ' 
ruel lover And, oh! depth of supplication and d 
i 
ow, suitins ction to ia he careens, 2T1 f-laden 1 
1 ? 4 
he breastwork of the near ntleman beside her, and tut 
} . } 1 7 

ier great orbs into his fi with a look o!} ich al } 
lary - « reminds y + » trad nal 1 
ierness S FeCnMwUnG ( Ol d = 1O i ¢ 


said to 


—— soothe a savage, 
id a rock, or split a cabbage. 
Wecommiserate her misfortunes, for she has a generou 
But, unfortunately, the hero of the occasion, however much 
might have appreciated such an appeal in private, i 
festly undergoing a torture. He has a public dignity to sup- 


ee ae ; 
port; for he is the portly and paltry reviewer-edit 








Late TAY [ 


ion Ilunting. 


of the daily, semi-weekly, and weekly. Moreover, his 
prim wit ; sits hear, looking On with cold and mmin eves 
and fast sinking into catalepsis from a shock of modesty. But 
thi nh his wife is only a she lion a lion’s mate 3 e€ has 0 
sympathy with the ebullitions of true genius; she is no poet; 
ind even if she were, it would make small difference, unde 
other circumstances ; for she is old, and 

No poet ever sweetly sung, 

Unless he was, like Pheebus, yo ; 
s return thanks once more, however; for ng agony 
is at an end. 

The arrivals have ceased, and the spectacle complet 
And » and feast upe ischish until you « ll its 
terrib nd | ildering effects, and you will be prepared to 
comp 1d the multitude before you, with all their ( 5 
hobby-ri , empiricism, ugliness and beauty, pride and per 

Ly 

Certain men whom you now look upon have taken to them- 
selves a god-like portanc Your fledgelin trans- 
fo “di into a rary Atlas, and bears the w De his 
houlders; while your petite, pretty, and petty poetess the 
sin of her imaginary importance moves about with an air 
of such crushing consequence that your memory is comp lled 
to traverse the world of myths and arch the annals i pri val 
nd oriental queens Ir unt to find a personal compa 
Let a pair of these young geniuses come together ; what a } 
derous weight of individual worth and human greatness! Cara 
Deum / 

\nd yonder, in the toils of a feminine lump of flesh l 

ulation, is a most estimable exquisite, author of two no 
( 3 and several Lines of doggere| all of an ‘‘excruciat 

iracter. He wears an amiable mustache but is « I 

rdless, and properly so; for where there is a palpable vy 

d and brains, Lucien’s story of the man 10 was 

ted in 1 strife for a professorship, on account oO 1 
\OSS r that badge of masculinity, can create no alarm, ¢ I 
1 bin paimy days or the beard movement He has 
‘ome of something more than four shillings, and something 
than four isand dollars a year, and prides nself upon 
nenee of his American ancestry, as also upon the { l 
with which he sometimes ‘ makes mint ju eps ¢ the V 
brains His body is in exact harmony \ mi 
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very slender. In cold weather his dress is perfectly black ; in 
warm weather, pe rfectly white; and upon inq|! uiry you will find 
that his few political ideas. take their complexion from the color 
of his pantaloons—now blanching out to the white in = renee 
of manifest destiny, and now taking to themselves the cyprian 


os s of summary “abolitionism.” Beyond this we ec: in ale 

y, that in features, manners, conversation, and all things, he 
so superlatively exquisite and effeminate, that, in spite of li 
revolutionary pride, one feels certain he 


-is a chap who would 
Be a young lady if he could, 
But as he can’t, does all he can 
To show the world he’s not a man. 


7 1 7 


And there, beyond, is a brace of bloods from the lowl 
of literature, plagiarists and clawbacks, who, with just courag 
enough for their business, come together involuntarily, prov 
ing conclusively that 

As atoms in one mass united mix, 
So bricks attraction feel for kindred bricks. 

It is an established fact in society, that human greatness from 
the moment it reaches its summit, steadily declines, and becom 
quite impove rished in the third generation. And in support of 
this « opinion is the remarkable case of a grandson of New- 
York’s millionaire. He would fain have become an author, 
as the world knows. But the man is the least part of him 
A brilliant career of prodigality in pretension and dress at 
home, paved the way for ane xtraor linary devotion to pat 
leather and genuine and imitation “kids.” abroad. Upon 
latter—quite “charac ‘teristically—he soon bestowed his prefei 
ence, and as a consequence, was compelled to perform a KH 
ropean race for rats and renown—in gloves. And now, aft 
the completion of his second mountain labor, he is famishing 
for the crumbs of notoriety from the table of literature. Th re 
he is; behold and pity ! 

And then there are professional men and others outside of 
this transcendently marvellous conclave, but in the midst of 
this community, whose demands are not always to be denied 
by a benevolent nature. 

There are reforms and revolutions brewing over the fire of 
—. genius, also, econ which only want of time prevents 

s from delivering an encomium and a prophecy. 





sas ; : : : are 
‘here is a sporting Jerseyman, too, who demands laudation, 
} } . i» : i . . . *1 7 . } 
a dead shot, in letters—in imagination—and terrible in the 
chase, also ipon the same principle—as well as theol Cally. 
WI] Bat aaa ey a La aS Bia { ] 
Vhue in J iInsyivania, and westward along tl path or em- 
. 1 : } 1 +, '° . er y * , i . 
pire, appear kindred celebrities, in fact and in embryo, of various 
: tia . 0 hin ] T ow iy r 4 : Te eas 
ni LILUCE ind two genders; to say nothing of thos Wealthy 


snobs, who, having acquired fortune and respectability by main 


strength and ignorance, quackery and vandalism, have taken 


pains to aaa to their consequ nee gorgeous libr ries, wherein 


are to be seen, but not touched, marvellous specimens of book- 
mak fr 10 auplicates, triplicates, and quadarupicates, a host « 
vol terrible in their display of gilt backs and tawdry 
bind But be sure not to disturb their repose, because ‘it 
ks to handle ’em.” All these, and fifty more of that 
| succulent order whose genius oozes out by getting 
volumes of si ntimental nonsense tor private circulation 
as feelers of the dear people’s pulse preliminary to giving them 


ae E . : eas 
sudoriues and emetics through the publishers; and of that 


. ’ 1 ; ] mba . 
steam-relnead and sugar-coated sort, who forestall criticism and 
SF aie oa : 3 ; og asi ee anes 
teal high regards by ‘dead-heading” scores of submissive 
lends 1] » 1 ) ra or eisewhnere: with that equally rar Ipant 


and more cantankerous brotherhood who write by rum, make 





books from brandy, and poetize with “old port,” all—a le- 
rion—must bide their time and wait for further notice in spite 
; L 

of our kind intentions and good wishes. Indeed, we must 
even nevlect those literary hacks, butchers, thieves, and imps 
who get their bread by battering the brains, stealing the thun- 
der, and assassinating the right conceptions of alier hors 
who picts off free translations as the out!) rth ol their Own» 
bh | { ) ] VW le ( ters, O1 ly ‘ rin f ymen- 
world . contents of musty manuscripts, descended or stolen 
from their less ambitious ancestors. ‘hey, also, are a nume- 
rous class; but we trust they will forgive our disre- 
spect. Theiragony and disappointment may wrin ano! 
: 7 * < 

tears from the ghost of Quintilian, but we can not help it 


: x ; ‘ : ] 
Meantime, however, they may be sure we will take their part 
{ 





and endeavor, as occasion requires, to save them from i 

° , cee hae Gene . ny rial tle tat sae 

friends: for we believe it is true, as an Irish-American politi- 
. . . i 

clan recentl' aid that °° a mans iriends are sometimes a creat 


worse than his enemies. 


But in conclusion, let us not so far forget sincerity, in o 
1; pa ; : 1 4] al a { . ‘ 
digression, as to withhold the meed of praise from the cote 
And this then, is the home of the virtu and ¢} 
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retic; the temple of the graces—ea 


theatre of egotism and all other learne i 
you get a stab in the dark, bear up; the divinity of 
bly will come to your relief with a rhetorical cata 
least so it was on one occasion ; and then one of the lions 


a delightful misnomer known as a Bull 


renown, who was the then chief idol 
¢ e ] . ° . . _ : y 

came out and drew his bow in the pr 

and jac 

meet the 


was peace among men and silence am 


space of half an hour, an event never befor 


to woman’s lot fell seven of the nine } 
earth. And thus all was safely over 
phion and Orpheus lived again. 

And finally, if. within the charm¢ 


there are more of the anything-for-fame c| 
slighted at not rec iving “ honorable mentl 
say, apologetically, we deeply regret the on 
already giddy with the delightful admira 


merits; nay, even, 


Like a drunken sailor on a ma 


Ready with every nod to tumble down. 


d nimis; time is short. 


live in hope than die in despair, take c 


1 


kals, as fearlessly as the Norweeg 
embrace of his native bear; 


ong y 


1ibtNG. 
t 


a 


TUnly 


7 ’ { 
MATLS O 


, and 


l assi 


amai 
> 1 
ot the tfar- 


sence 


d circ] 


St, 


4A 


Ourage 3 


another day, and mutually quiet the murm 


the honeyed lips around you by an 
treacle of mutual admiration. 

Qf the mass of those justly well kni 
of letter _ We have said but little, ant 
much toadd. That they are in a m 
miseration. But this is a natural sta 
minion of the dollar, and in a comm 
with a word for 


y 
Ld 


one OI @m says I 
one of our most respectable and we: 


1 +7 . ‘ 
pe sure to 


at in nineteen cases out of 
his respectability :” for by an equally 


aiiairs In our other.yise novelty-lovin: 


snit+tr 


ther 


ult 


twenti 


unforti 


y and 


ridian, W alth, or hypocritical au lacity, pre 
in that spnere Whos ph homena 1) ve bi 
sphere wherein natural falsity, estati e 
other ex of rationality, are chiefly so it 


ne 
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leaguering quacks of quality who daily deal in flimsy fiction 


d desperate doggerel. 
And as we draw toward our finale, it is to this latter 
s—the full-plumed and half-fledged high-pressure male and 


nale sisterh od In whose behalf we have thus far to led and 


Baal alae ee 
whom we have thus far spoken—that our extreme solici- 


7 ] ° 1 Y “y 4 ae c a 
ude obstinately returns, Vi e have striven top riorm an ailec- 


~- 


: : . 
joke at Amsterdam, upon the pretentious gawkeys of 


iate and brotherly duty towards those whom we have 
ountered: and from Mexico to the St. Lawrence, and from 


) . ri Aes ] > { , ; ‘ } ee aac 
Pasama ldy to the P: cllic, there are those who may 1n 





F ; ] ] +] , 4 ern baie ] cc ] em - 
future sup with us upon the broth of notoriety: but * charity 
sat non 
And of all the enduring geniuses of the schools and genuine 
’ t ] , ry Y wd oxrl \ ] y © hh; } y° 17 4] 
5 O] arnin’—a great crowd Who nave a higher aim than 
trap né l y.-and an admiration above mediocre vanlity— 
- . : . fm 4 ° . . ° ». 
whoever thinks this system of literary lionizing, lion-hunt- 
and | .ey-Dating, objectionable, ridiculous, and wrong, 
. i= 
! * that our Apollo discourses amazii y upon the 
1arms of woma And as for the other sex, did not Aspasia 
I 
a ee : : ; 
‘It is into the road tO heaven we must entice those we 
? and will our brilliant sisterhood be less 1 i@ in their 
fc WI lave we to fear trom coteries and petti-coteries 
‘ eR ae cee : ) 
of r phases, whether in apogee or-perigee? Have 
I 
{ ‘ L ¢ Lu A NT), Ie thes Are A women 
7 ’ 
( on rn. themselves a i WI l 
) to sav. thev o “want the 1 ( judg- 
’ , s ] Bo 
, the men are estimable men; 01 they 
: 
L( W! Ould you say that 
—— for a villain’s quick conversion, 
A pillory can out-preach a parson? 
al gently with them as we have done. 
6x F 1 1 . . 
nd is it not true, also, that genius requ ‘eation 
] a? , ] } 7 rn 
11 I I-C1V d ladies of rank among t i lar- 
ee a cate cee cel fia } ] , ; | cee ahene 
amuse themselves through the lone evenings, by pitching 
; ’ 1 7 . 1 . ; . + 
{ or adoucn down the throats of their servants, whe 
a . ‘ : td tyes tea a8 oan 
i With open mouth to receive them: and Shall we deny 
14 - . 7 7 +. 7° ° _ 
‘rary wives and daughters a corresponding diversion, 
: I 
ca llcy warhiii ee ie ae ine teat he a Reumes aan. checks oie dace 
ially while so many of our gallant literary dough-heads 


” 


rt the réle of “servants” in the entertainment 
Some of our Knickerbocker ancestors maintained a gallows 

the town, 
e if ' 


suspending a fool’s head dressed in cap and bells, across 


) 
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some of the principal streets, gaping in a frightful mann T but 
as we have no such corrective in our social system, it should 
be treated as a matter of policy to provide means for st 0] ping 
up the mouths of some of our local literary clowns. 

Moreover, the progressive wisdom of tl €e age has indorsed 
the a uttempt to educate imbeciles; for that purpose schools are 
already founded on both sides of the Atlantic: and natural 
history is one of the most interesting studies, which is a chief 
consideration in the system pursued. Hence, without allusion 
to the vulgar adage that “there is something to be learned 
from every fool,” upon these grounds, among others, we go for 
the lion-hunts, lion-gat herings, coteries and petti-coteries, in all 
their length, breadth, and eminence. 

Do you still object, and say you don’t like the way ’tis done 
We can not weep with you. Aide si sapis. Be merry while 
you can. Now is the time; for it * no longer of any use to 
mourn over that scene in ancient history, when common-s 
was an element in education. Listen to a Hindoo seer—with- 
out any democratic whims, however; for democracy has nothing 
to do with a man’s private affairs; so said Gen. Fairweather, 
and such is the received opinion: “ Sorrow is frequent—plea- 
sure is rare ; pain cometh of itself—delight must be purchased ; 
grief is unmixed—but joy wanteth not its alloy of bitt . 

{nd you may object to detail; but spare the principle. It is 
a dish for the gods; let us not quarrel about how it shall be 
served up. Do not damn _ larder because there is dirt in 
the kitchen; for there is an old proverb which saith, “ Meat 1 
sent from heaven, but cooks from tl 

Here you may get intoxicated from sipping the inspiration of 
crude poesie and feast your reason upon ruby romance until 
you are surfeited with the — So take courage; “laugh 
and grow fat” at the march of mind. Don’t blench, if in a 
revival of ancient tragedy with such a host of desperately 
tragic dames all around you, putting in danger the multitude 
of impressible 9 downy- visaged knights, o] Land young, in 
their midst, you behold here, one rising lord vitally wounded 
the bri ush of a petticoat; or there, another killed | y the tap 

a fan; or yonder, a third with his pet hobby shot from under 
him by a shaft from a flasl 
+ 


1e _— direct 


. sh ing eye; for they do but undergo 
ransition ; and like thie insects of summer, or hungry politi- 
‘ians, their number is ecmipatad le, and by a singular hocus- 

pocus of their peculiar natures, for every one that falls a thou- 

sand come to take his place and share his fate inturn. Besides, 
human sacrifices are a part of the game which perpetuates 
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such assemblages as that before us. Hence - chalice of de- 
traction is never drained, and the Rosicrucian flame of envy 
never goes out. And if we may take what is seen and under- 
stood here as evidence upon the point, Chamfort was not far 
vrong when he declared, as one among other maxims, that 
‘There is nicely-developed nonsense, just as there are well- 
dressed fools,” for here there are both; and as another maxim 


+ 


that “ Society is not, as is supposed, the development of nature 
but of decomposition,” which seems ’ » be the fact among this 
class of geniuses ; and as another, that ** Men, in order to enter 
on life, become little by meat which seems to be 
abundantly evident in the present instance, although their 
purpose is to show themselves very great- an undertaking, the 
disasters of which often remind one of fable of the frog 
and the ox; in consideration of which “si in all humanity, we 
commend to their attention that Latin line which says, “A 
man’s knowledge is worth nothing if he communicate what he 
knows to any one beside.” A wer reversal of their polic v 
must be singularly and delightfully efficacious for them and the 
vorld. 

And here we stop for the present, trusting that tl 
kindness of our endeavor will not fail of app — an 
promising to try again = the first opportuni 

If any one is in danger of losing the benefit Of our sugges- 
—_ merely on account of ‘tome eos at our intrusion 
upon his or her literary felicities, we can only say in extenuation, 
that when we drop ped i In upon t] 1em, we a4 just been cogitat- 
ing upon the gipsey maxim which says, “ You never r ally 
amuse yourself anywhere but in bad company ;” and being of 
an experimental turn, and what is singular for that class of 
minds, fond of amusement withal, we determined to prove Lee 
truth of the saying; the result is, that although our company 
has been various and some of it sufficiently bad, we reject the e 
vagrant saw. 

And let not the taller specimens, male or female, whom we 
have presented to the reader, take exception on account of the 
age and extent of their renown, to our making a note of it; 
for veneration of age is ineradicable in our Puritan blood; 
and we could not forget to look at them once more, even 
though they had passed to the first sphere of authorial immor- 
tality by virtue of having visited Paris, or London, or Rome ; 
hence we ventured to add, as a tribute of our esteem, another 


— 
tI 


to their many coats of literary white-wash. And we did this 


1e lovin 
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without intending to reiterate the sentiment of that contracted 
scribbler who said: 


Those that beyond sea go will sadly find, 
They change their climate only, not their mind. 


And if we have been unjust to any dear friend to fame 
among our amiable sister-scribblers, gallantry will compel us 
to repent upon conviction. But as only a few of our coats 
have been made to order, we trust only those whom they fit 
will insist upon putting them on. We can only endure the 
holy horror of a half-dozen at once, and those in each case 
Irom the proper quarter- —W here there is a d ub] >cnar I 
support, as in the case of some one of several gentlemanly 
genuises of which we already have cognizance—an individual 
who is aman on one side and a monkey or a monster on tl 
ther; or of some one of several women equally well know 
one for instance, who, in her excess of perturbation, ilies 


her priy ate chamber, where 


Together lie her prayer-book and her paint, 


At once t’ improve the sinner and the saint 
’ 


lind relief for her rage, in an electrical episode of terril 
naeur and destructive foree, without regara to ex 


S 1 - ] } : c 712 w 2 
or hard words or damage or small turniture. 

as 4° Oe eal eS hie 4] ' 
In the mean time, to those who desire LO DOISster up -exTl 

agant and stilted literature of the day, we promise our s\ 


vies and our best endeavors untll our own iiterature | -O} 


worse than that ol I: rance, whereot John Bul SAYS: “INO i 


ation is too grotesque, no combination too improbable, no | 
ture too revolting to be admitted;’—and until our mor 
become refined accordingly; and if we, the subjects of 
literary lower empire, may but continue to travel on with « 


} sent velocity, they do not hope without reason who ant 
pate reaching that standard of eminence very soon; for th 
van-guard is already up to the knees in literary nastin 
hand tal 

The way is clear. 


? 


i tis sweet to trifle: so let us be merry and sing as we & 
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BY COLONEL EIDOLON 














i tory ¢ I nin $a history of 1 glo ( Ss Living 7 
But hat r is t most blemished « ny record | 4 H 
I ) V bee 1 POSSCSS l< th most ¢ I Vi cr } ili l 
b His early lif ssed in qu § of philoso; u 
of } a ] f l, finall to take part in t 
siness of t t he proved h If both as a soldier, states pl 
} first man of his W ith n, Thebes ‘ rosk Lr fell 
\ I I iT nda ! ] Pelopid S he aiways liv 1 on ms O { 
i ind friends! nd all their for t d « 
i lor t ToT ement ol eac ot \ me ry up 
| ( n liers and s s of the presen 
] ? r ] t dis 





i 118 a 8! ll town Beeotia, betw lt dT The La 
‘my was commanded by Ch tus cons 1,000 foot 
1600 | e Thebans, under Epa 3 a Pelopid to on 
f 1 1600 hors T : were 1 : { most terri 


tou L W 


brought to Sparta, the Ephori would not suffer the public games which were t 


| } gy lebrat d to be interrupt 





When the victorious Theban generals returned from the expedition, they wer 
brought to trial for having retained their command four months beyond the time 


ited by law. 
Pelopidas sued for his life; while Epaminondas, after having referred them 
ions and victories, boldly challenged them to condemn him to death. 1 


th acquitted 
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I. 


‘Tis morn in Thebes, and old and young 
Are pouring forth in bright array ; 
To-day must be some festal day, 

Some gallant names and deeds be sung. 

From every point they pour along, 

And join the swiftly-moving throng. 

Onward they press. The war-steeds neigh 

And rear and prance, nor brook delay ; 

And footmen, horsemen—all amain 

Are pushing forward to the plain. 

Each heart is light, 

Each eye is bright, 
Thebes triumphs once again; 

Old men grow young, 

And boys have sprung 


In one day up to men. 


Il, 


Yes, well might Thebes of glory boast, 
For Leuctra’s hero is her son 2 

The mighty leader of her host 
Achieved what he begun. 

Well might the city mect with pride 

A warrior-son so true and tried; 

Well might she welcome kindly home 

One with whom peace and vict’ry come. 
EKpaminondas comes to-day : 
This is, indeed, a festal day. 

He comes with glory and renown ; 

He comes with Leuctra’s laurel crown ; 

He comes with vict’ry in his hand, 

And peace and freedom for the land. 


Why seeks each flashing eye the ground? 
Why rise no joyous shouts around? 

Vhy forward press this vast array ? 

Is this not, then, a festal day? 

Meet they not here to give their son 

lhe thanks he hath so nobly won? 

‘Tis music to a soldier's ear, 


The shouts of grateful hosts to hear: 
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"Tis glory to a soldier’s eye, 
To see the pageant prouc d pass by. 

No pageant this—four months too long 
The chieftain held the staff of power; 
No kind look greets him from the throng— 
For Thebes this is a shameful hour. 
Lo! he whom conquering hosts obeyed, 

Who raised his country’s banner high, 
Is as a criminal arrayed 

Ere dies the shout of vic tory. 
toom! for the conquering hero, room! 

f all that crowd, unmoved alone; 
Each face is stern, and cast with gloom, 


While his with godlike beauty shone. 


IV. 


‘Ye men of Thebes, hear me, and then condemn ; 


I do not ask acquittal at your hands. 
Behold my triumphs: I appeal to them; 


Behold my victories in foreign lands. 





You know them well; they’re graven on your heart, 
Your children sing them on each festal day ; 

And some of you have seen the life-blood start 
When Thebes contended in the fearful fray. 

Still, Thebans, I had hoped you would acquit me 
For my successes were my country’s, too. 

But now condemn, if triumphs thus unfit me; 
I’m ¢ uilty, I accuse myself to you. 

[ have but one request: inscribe my tomb 

With my whole crime; and let the men who come 

Hereafter, to the farthest end of time, 


Know of my punishment and of my crime. 


Tell them I died for having led your arms 


In triumph over fair Laconia’s charms 

Laconia, whose rich fields no one before 

Had passed, and led a conquering army o'er; 

[ made them learn to tremble at your name, 
And know the Thebans both by sight and fame. 
Kngrave upon it, the Messenians cried 

When their best blood their peaceful hearths had dyed ; 
Tell them I washed that stain in Spartan gore, 
(nd now Messenia’s brighter than before. 

Go to Arcadia’s sunny plains, and see 

A nation joined in perfect harmony : 


es EERE TEEETIENREEENEEEne 


a caer a EN 
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A nation torn by faction, and enslaved, 

I have united, and by union saved. 

Where now is Sparta? Do ye dread her now? 
Think you she'll tear the laurel from your brow ¢ 


I tell you, No! On Leuctra’s bloody field 


SI arta fell prostrate on her broken shield. 


“i 


Now Thebes is proud and safe and great and h 
And am I useless grown? Then let me die. 
But when you raise a monument to me, 

Tell to the world that he who made you fri 
Destroyed your enemies, your vict’ries won, 


Died by your edict when the deeds were done 


their acciamatic ; rend the sky 


And those who but an hour befo1 
Had come to hear his death-kn 


Bow to the magic of the hour, 
And loud his praise resound. 

The distant hills the shout prolong 
And echo back the gladsome cheer ; 

From every crag it peals along— 
Sweet music to a soldier’s ear. 

} 


” 1 . 1 } = } 
Au eise 18 Changed Save he aione, 


Thebes’ greatest, brightest, bravest son 


o ’ 
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THE FIRST OLYMPIAD OF THE CRADLE. 


xy get 2 : ee et ea 
W nen, in the seven hundredth and seventy-sixth 


year before the Christiai 


ra, Iphitus, king of Elis, desired to assuage and centralize the feelings of th 
recian ; » consulted the oracle of Delphi to know “by what means th 
unger of the gods, which threatened total destruction to Peloponnesus, 
irougn the end ss hostilities of its new settlers, might be averted ?” The 


racle, like many other orators, having its speech ready “cut and dried,” 


d d the establishment of the Olympic Games to the honor 





and ap 
ment of the Hellenic Zeus, somewhat better known by his Roman 
alias of Jupiter. 


Now this old gentleman—who was chief of the stars in his day, had as 


;as a Spanish pedigree, and doubtless would have given to the 





nvestigat committees of that day as much trouble to affix one on him, as 
has our Chief of Police to the modern committee—was represented as a 
stalwart old fellow, whiskered like Barnum’s bearded woman, was a dreadful 
scamp, OV riven to wine and women, and withal, held the pagan Gre eks in 
is much age and fear of their very lives, as though he had been a Jew 


ind had intrusted money to them at three hundred per cent. Therefore 





King Iphitus black-mails the oracle, and behold—the Delphic organ speaks 
en \ 

And the words of the oracle went from mouth to mouth li] 

ndal, and its words were quoted in every state of Greece : 
ila. 

{nd on the banks of the gentle Alpheus, near Olympia, in the olive groves 

Peloponnesian Elis, gathered the symmetrical Athenian, the simpl 
Arcadian, the delicate Corinthian, the Thessalian from the laureled banks of 
’eneus, the brave Spartan, and the rude Beeotian ; hither came the strengt} 


l youth of Eubcea, and Lesbos, and Ithaca, from A2gean and Ionian isl 
ind the pride of Messenia and Argolis, an: 








1 » Br +t +e | 
il Nnusic an thelr Souls, 
trength in their arms, grace in their limbs, ambition in their hearts, and the 
rtality of Greece and homage to the all-potent Jupiter raging round 
‘““clory swathes a star,” or an echo booming round the thunder that 
ikens it. Immortal is he who leaves this congress of the soul and 
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strength of Greece with honor. Immortal the Herodotus who reads the 
history of Greece to Grecians there! Immortal the Pindar whose dithy 


rambic measures outstrip in grace the flights of lithe-limbed and sure-footed 
Athenian! Immortal the athlete upon whose brow the coronal of wild 
olive leaves shall crown his prowess in the chariot, or dexterity with the 
javelin. Immortal are the olive leaves of Elis, and thrice immortal the b 


that bears them. 

Those were great days surely ; but little dreamed the bards of Greece t! 
three thousand years in the future, and on the banks of an unheard-of ri 
and to the summons of a monarch, an oracle and a Jove not less powerful 
than theirs, would the Olympiad be revived, and prizes more costly th 
would have purchased both the groves of Elis and all the olives they eve: 
grew, would fall into the laps of the youngest born of the younger children 
of the still young America. Little did they dream that all the cradles of 


rreat nation would be rocked into commotion, and the whole juvenile por 


tion visited with ups and downs, and see-saws multitudinous, in anxiou 
preparation to be made game of at the inauguration of the first Olympiad 
of Gotham. But Barnum (whom the poets and historians of Greece ne 
knew) is powerful and wise as King Iphitus of Elis. Nothing is safe wh 
he needs acuriosity. Baboons shudder when he wants a Feejee or a1 
other mermaid. No note of Swedish Nightingale is too high for him, 1 
dwarfish humanity too low, even though it be no bigger than his Thumb. 

\ Peloponnesian crisis sat upon all things Gothamite. There were hard 
times, and political distractions, and presidential hungerings, and Po 
Associations, and Baker hunts, and Archbishop Hughes discussions, and 
nunnery invasions, and liquor-law inundations, and brewer’s rights ar 
Catholic wrongs, and Know-Nothing somethings, and Virginia elections, and 
ereat excitements, as in Peloponnesus, springing from the “ new settlers,” 
and such like, and other things manifold, which divided public attenti: 
from King Iphitus Barnum’s style, title and dignity ; and withal the Almi rhty 
Dollar, which was the Jupiter, with its many a/iases of bills, quarters, dim 
and cents, ruled and awed the multitude. So the wise Barnum consults hi 
oracle, the treasury box, which immediately, and in a voice of thunder sug 
gests a Baby Show to appease the anger of the Jovian Dollar. The press, 
like the mouths of the Grecians, echo the demand; and lo! the cradles of 
the country surge to and fro like the waves of the ocean. The chubby pro 
portions of Young America are patted and fatted, diapered and done up. Be 
vond the Alleghanies infantile Buckeyes are caverned within the mounds of 
p rk padded on the cheek-bones of young Ohio, In the South-west, cribs 
are swaying, and lullabies sweet as the honey of Hymettus are buzzed and 
hummed to make young Hoosiers pleasant. The juvenile chivalry of Old 
Kentuck, like that of Old Virginny, never tires to admire grace of limb on 
the hobby-horse, which, in a pendulum flight, keeps right on, as though all 
the spurs of the Blue Ridge were plunging their granite rowels into the 


wooden bowels of the “ never-ending, still beginning” steed. In vain Mas 


~‘ 
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chusetts mothers feed their darlings, who are entirely too cute to be made 
a show of. In vain will the babes of Pennsylvanian woods be made game 


of, But in general, the young bloods of all the States are in a state of ple- 
ly 


thora, more especially those of New-York, who, like the gentleman in plus} 
at Sam Weller’s soirée, are “wisibly swellin’.” Everywhere ambitious 


mothers look on their little counterfeits, as Macbeth looked on the appari 
and, in the mind’s eye, behold on their baby brows 


\ » ALU, 


‘‘The round and top of sovereignty,’ 


n the shape of hundred dollar bills. 

[t is the feeding time of babydom, which, like barn-door fowl, are stuffed 

and then cooped up for the market. The date of the Olympiad approaches, 

nd well it does, for the springs of cribs are worn threadbare and the wicker 
cradles have grown, like the babies, as broad as they are long. From all 
quarters they arrive, and unaccountable are the quarters paid to see them, 
The mammoth hog show dwindles in comparison, and even the great cattle 

<hibition of Rochester fails to exhibit half the number of visitors that 
thronged to the halls of Barnum, opposite the Christian temple of St. Paul, 
on the banks of the majestic Hudson, in the year of grace 1855, to witness 
the first Olympiad of Babydom. 

Oleaginous is the display, adding a pleasant mellowness to the master- 
spirit, who, like Shylock, chuckles over his pounds of flesh, Stentorian are 
the lungs of cherubim, and tenacious the grizzly fingers of cute matrons 
and old maids, who pinch the fatty protuberances until the prize child, like 


Shakspeare’s Bottom, “roars again.” So much for doing the lion’s part. 


is antique maidenhood satisfied, but pinch and pinch again to show that 
» to snuff. Various are the choral ebullitions, single, double, and 


they are uj} 
tre b] 
\nu hither come in amity and delight, the rich dowager and the fashion 


able beauty from the groves up town, the regal courtesan from the unbless 
temples of Mercer, and the active artificer from Division. Here, too, meet 
the solid men of Wall, and the exquisite shadows of Broadway, the reckless 


chivalry of Bowery, and the tiny Titans who carry the news of the world 
into all the by-ways of this progressive capital. In the noise and clamor of 
delight, the great peace is restored. All meet as brothers—the brass ba 


proclaims it, and the stars and stripes float proudly over all. 

l'o King Iphitus the Wise, may all praise be given. The nation is safe, 
While American mothers raise such children, and while such children thus 
early enter the lists of duty for the weal of the paternal roof, who fears the 

ture? To Iphitus the praise be given. Great is Iphitus of Gotham. 

The Almighty Dollar is appeased. 
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| 
DOOM OF THE FOREST 
i 
| 
L 
Is it the autumn sun 
On the « orest es? 
Is it the tem in 
Over tl y pines? 
No: ‘tis a fiereer light, 
A dun of wild ! 
Blasting the wildwood flowers 
Deep in their dewy bowers. 
Il, 
[he Fire-King’s banner furled, 
Buried his gleaming spears— 
Lords of a shed world 
Trees of a thousand years 
Ye feared 1 f ng ranks 
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Doom of the Forest 


They come with roaring marc} 
On to the living hills; 
Red forms the torrents arch, 
Red ranks the valleys fill; 
O’er the lone prairies green 


Their camp-fires’ awful sheer 





nt el g 
ivly sir os 
f forest kings 


Soon from this work-day earth 
Green woodlands shall have gone 
Woods giving races birth 


Where stars on heroes shone; 


Where Indian maidens sung 


rea oth, wee gamle eanane 
yw en earth was gayly young 
And royal mothers stood 

On the morning hills of God 
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DISCORDANT “NOTES ON VIRGINIA” FROM 
A SCOTCH FIDDLE. 


“Nemo me impune lacessit.”’ 


[Free (and easy) translation | : Don’t touch me, or you'll get the Scotch fiddl 


Ir Charles Lamb were alive now, he would put down the existence and 
circulation of the N.Y. Herald as a popular error, and probably, in his ex 
cessive good humor, (very much needed in speaking of such a subject,) 
would devote a few pages of manuscript to the raising of some good jokes 
on the fulcrum—unsteady though it be—which the career of that journal 
might afford. The editor is a phenomenon in his nature, and exhibits all 
the deteriorating qualities which poor human nature affords. If a man is 
down, he kicks him. He is never “ game,” but always strikes “ below the 
belt.” Whether this depends on a strange ubiquity of vision, which is 
everywhere but where it ought to be, or whether, like Ze Chowrineur, in the 
Mystéres de Paris, when his passion is up, he sees red and strikes at random, 
anywhere, so that he strikes—whether it is from either of those causes, a 
deformity of soul or a deformity of body, we know not, nor care to inquire, 
but can not pass over the evidence which would indicate that it is from a 
prolific admixture of both. 

Any comment on the following extracts is unnecessary, and would only 


“ spoil the broth.” 


“He [the New-York Herald reporter] is 
not the ambassador of any clique of New- 
York politicians detailed to Virginia to aid 
the defeat of Mr. Wise. We suspect that 
to effect that object no such extraneous hid Se : 
assistance will be needed; but we can’t . “ Mr. Wise in the Virginia canvass ini 
help it if Mr. Wise presses the result.”— at s the great Democratic movement for 
N, p- Herald, Jan. 80, 1855. 1856." —WV. Y. Herald, June 2. 


“Mr. Wise has made one great mistake— “Asa national party, this American or 
a mistake which is bound to destroy him, ganization will require a thorough over 
and into which he was led by his impetu- hauling.”—J. Y. Herald, May 26. 
osity, his morbid ambition to distinguish “With regard to foreigners, there must 
himself in a new cause, and his general also be some pruning of the present Know- 
want of discretion. Henry A. Wise has Nothing platform before it can be mad 
attacked the Know-Nothings; he has made dovetail with the express st pulations ot 
7 


himself the avowed champion ofthe adopted the federal Constitution.”—J. ¥. Zerald, 
citizens.” —New - York Herald, Feb. 1,1855. May 26. 





1855.1 


“The defeat of Mr. 
rotten d¢ by a 
Virginia will not or 
( rful revolution,” 


SJ) o7 
2b, 1 5D 


Wise and the old 
large majority in 
ily be a great and pow- 
etc., ete.—V. Y. Herald, 


smocracy 


Apri 


“The seditious agitations of Seward, 
Hale, Giddings, and such, in the North, 
are scarcely more despicable than the in- 
flammable fustian of 
Rhett, Jeff. Davis, and Wise, 

Nu. Herald, Feb, 15. 


such de 
in the South.” 


magvogues as 


‘The most excited or Tammany 
Hall, drunk from the treacheries of 
rous election, have never been disgraced 


h lower or meaner vulgarity.”—J. 2”. 


cies of 


lie 
a Gis- 


wiih 


Herald, Feb. 15. 
that it [Wi 


“Sorry speech at Alex- 

andria| holds out so little hope of Mr. 

Wise’s elect But we can't i 
‘; let him apply to S« 

N.Y. Herald, Feb. 11, 1855. 

‘Old Dominion’ is a term which 


ion 





has become identified in the public mind 
with the highest statesmanship as well as 
the loftiest chivalry. : ' 

How widely different from this majes- 
tic and exalted ee of the Old 
a is the stamping demagogism of 





i 
» present day! How strikingly this de- 


sadence from strength to imbecility is illus- 
trated in the present champion of the Vir- 
cinia d moc! Cy Henry A. Wise -~N., ¥. 
Herald, Feb. 15, 1855. 

“And this was the Mr. Wise that we ex- 
pected to encounter. The real article falls 
as far below the attractive descript on as 
one of Barnum’s humbugs.”—J. Y. /lerald, 


? 
fe . 1d, 

“Ttise — nt that he Wise] is to be de- 
feated. New-Hampshire has spoken; so 
look out fora imei echo from the 
‘Qld Dominion.’ N.Y. Herald, March 


| Soe 
“9 . 


“The Old Dominion is lost to Mr. Wise 


beyond all recovery. What is to be done?” 
V.¥. Herald, April 6, 1855. 


l, Aj 
“Mr. Wise is upon a fool’s errand.”— 
V.¥. Herald, May 1, 1855. 


“Tle predicted that he would be elected 
by from fifteen to twenty thousand major- 
ity. Mr. Wise will be wiser 
after the election.”—V. Y. Herald, May 12, 


OFF 
S55. 


“Upon the whole, ‘the days of chivalry’ 


in Old Virginia regen: * *'* What 
t field for mission aries, fine- tooth combs, 
and Bibles!” a 2 Hora April 8, 1855. 


rae , 
“The new party coali ition in that State 


Virginia} will overthrow Mr. Wise,” ete. 
VY. Herald, April 27, 1855. 


‘ 
, 


Discordant 





+ 
f 
Notes. 


“ Marev, Cushing 
Hunter, Cass, and 
shadowed by the 
active beg and 


Wise.” —W. Y. 


Jeff. Davis, Buchanan, 
Douglas are all over- 
preéminent claims and 
energy of Henry A. 
rald, June 2. z 


“The Virginia de mocracy stood alone ; 
and the decisive battle whether the party 
should live or die rested on t 
of Henry A. Wise " 

“Mr. Wise fought the fight with unex- 
ampled energy, endurance, and skill. * 
* 4 Mr. Wise from the very 
tion has saved the day, 


ge’s battery at Buena Vista.”— 


he sl! houlders 





> ALE] b, Ji 2 


“Mr. Wise went into this late c canvass 
under peculiar disadvantages, * * 
* * defections, and prej iudices i in the de- 


mocratic sufficient of themselves to 


dishearten any other man than Wise.” 


N.Y. ilerald, May 29, 1855. 


ri inks, 


“Tt is hich time that this stuff should be 
stopped. We have made asses of ourselves 
pretty freely the 
days of Luther, about our theological quar- 
rel.” 


, 
Christians — since 
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“‘Men who believed firmly that the insti- 
tutions were solidly established, with just 
enough capacity for change in them as the 
improvement of the world requires, would 
never throw themselves into such a per 
spiration about Henry A. Wise.”—.. Y. 


Herald, Apru o5 1855. 


4 


“The aristocracy of the Old Dominion, 


c meee the fossil remains of its first 
families,” ete.—WV.Y. Herald, March 29 “Mr. Wise is an educated and accor 
_ ’ > ’ - 
plished man. He has had great exper 
Soutl 


ence in Congress as a statesman, in 


“Mean and dirty demagogue, instead of South 
1as proved 


the chivalrous and refined Virginian.”—- America as a diplomat, and | 
\.¥. Herald, Feb. 15. himself a perfect Achilles on the stump ir 
“The contest for State officers now go- the late Virginia campaign. He is distir 
ing on in the Old Dominion, as conducted guished as a on rful, learned, quick, ar 
merciless 


by the press and politician, is one of the 





tie 
’ 





pung nt Speaker; caus 





most vulgar, brutal, and blackguard that fatal to his enemies.’”—. . di » 
we ever remember to have seen.”—J.). 5, 1855 
Herald, April 2, 1855. 
f 
: nis : . 
M A R <A | a a 
BY M. 8 Cc 
LeT us go bravely down into the wars, 
Where the great battles of the world are fought 
And high, heroic deeds are hourly wrought 
With blood and tears and bitterness and scars! 
We may not be great captains in the fight, 
We may not win the loftiest meeds of all ; 


Nay, unto us no laurel-leaf may fall, 
In guerdon of our struggles for the right. 
3ut we shall win that nobler thing than fame, 
Or wealth, or power, or love's rose-tinted wreath— 


The consciousness that when the struggle cam 
Our blades were not left rusting in the sheath 

The stern, proud memory still to cheer us on, 

We fought the good fight, too, at Marathon. 


' 
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MONROE versus GALBRAITH. 


























My D1 H——: Being an regarded ical genius ly trou ith: 
t 1 l } | I i rk n i d d bl ss 
, fl - - } co } ] ’ ; } ) 
With an oid ras Lol a eo » 1 y< \ l 3 1 t teen ¢ 
fourteen rs 7 », Out Of me, for! ten dollars a wet i no time to di 
so. But figure to yourself what my feelings must be w yin Putn 
’ eo : 
Mag } 3 plagiary fr was Wri l 
mine ¢ ] few v ve I were « 
vin i that t | y 8 lL] 38 my susp 
‘ 1 1 
ne way—has mad the (I use a ¢ 
mer ) operation. Under nd u my poem. Ti 
I y, or mort ] TO} ny I ll y, Ma) ve a ‘ted | y you on nl ) page é 
of the Number for July of Putnam. Is not such an atr Ls of my brillian 
effu mn scar 1 l 3? Y« Ly, 
a ‘ “er 
NN -} Ke, off Jj & Lovv i : EHEA 
Tl l lependent t f Mr. I 1 | us no r } 
Sus] t his I When we T ved h ] I j I kk1 wo W 
: — n 1 a >, Ie 
had 1 tten \ r ( i or t ( l I ce | 
I blic, ly ke nod corresp l] acl vledge 
I I 
at ly Pp lle] I 7 ( } r ¢ 1 i r great ) ~ We vould a 
te to M P h La l " l ( I l 3 OI fact, 
l I 
Monroe ] ls ever | ng | il r I h 4 more est s forgery 
not punishal with hanging in this country A degree of poetical liberty, hoy 
we pI ist be conceded. As r i ted o1 rrowed for 
ant ’ o 
battles, Pud ud has more daringly invented or stolen lows.—] 
FORGER MONRO VICTOR GALBRAITH 
) BY Y. I I + i v. 
Wii ills of New-York Unper the walls of M y 
Al clattered At daybreak 
I r Monroe! \ rG 
I t of the morning damp > In the mist of 
With aj ind ¢ g j l These w y 
“ }Te’s about to go, ( forth 
For M \ ‘ r 
The r y the slight deg 1 I I al poet in the frst 
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Forth he came with a timorous tread, 





Blanched was his cheek, bowed was his head; 
Forger Monroe! 

Close at his heels the chaplain prayed, 

And many 2 word in reverence said, 

Pitying his woe; 

Forger Monroe! 


He looked at the drop, he looked at 

As one might gaze who did not k 
Forger Monroe! 

said with a trembling voice 


And h 
** Good peop 


I’m about to « 
Weep not when I go.” 
Forger Monroe. 





id tall 
for the drop to 


They rigged out the gallows 
They knocked out the wedge 


fall ; 


stern ar 


Six 1 





sends the blood on his brain 











I< roe! 
Within the v of New-¥ Under t 
No longer now r unmer OF , By I 
Io r M« 
But the mor mist dainp Pp Through 
« This is : T 
* I do not think my piratical friend has improved upon tl 
rat Pupt IEAD, 
oe | ‘ bsurdity of this e both in r 
Tlow a ( 1 say ing with either r 
of } Hone \ 
n honest.—PuppLeneap 
l enge <« parison t] i 


his erse I unhesitating 


pira y I have exposed,—Pvt DLI 


Twi ly © fic 


Forth he came 
Firm was his 


THe who so \ 


Could not 


Monroe Vs. Galbraith. 


mist 
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STATE SOVEREIGNTY AND FEDERAL 
USURPATIONS.—No. II. 


Passive over the Preamble as sufficiently explained, and conceiving that 


if nothing to be found in the constitutional organization of the United 
States, which countenances consolidation other than those expressions, that 


they are consequently harmless, we shall commence, a) initio, with the first 
Article of the Constitution, and carefully cite every clause having the most 
remote connection with the question under consideration. 
A 
in Art. 1, 
T 


] 1 
herein granted, shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, which 


Sec. I., we find it announced that “All legislative powers 


shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives.” By virtue of this 
clause, then, is organized the first branch of the government, namely, the 


lative department. Let us, by analyzing it, discern its constituent 
principles, and thus learn the extent to which the people of the States hays 
been consolidated: and first of the organization of the Senat 
“The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two senators from 
ich State, chosen by the Legislatures thereof, for six years: each senator 
shall have one vote.”—Arét. 1, Sec, ZT, 


’ 


this clause then we learn the true nature of the Senate, represent 





ing, as was its design, the Legislatures of the States directly, and the people 
of the States, indirectly. We say that this body represents the State 
Legislatures, because its members are chosen by these, and as representing 

irectly the people of the States, because the Legislature of the States 


f is elected by the people of the States, and because each State has an 
ial voice in its deliberations, whatever be its numerical importance as t¢ 
uation. Thus far then it is evident that the Constitution establishes a 
rnment of State Legislatures and of the people of the States. 

Let us now examine what is usually called the popular branch of the 
islature, and at once satisfy ourselves as to the existence of such 

T 


body politic as the people of the United States. If, however, we should fail 
to discover the recognition of the subject in pursuit, namely the people of 
y be conceded that it wil! 


in to search for it elsewhere. And now again to the record: 


t 
the United States as “one people,” it will 
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“The House of Representatives should be composed of members chosen 
every second year by the people of the several States, and the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legislature.”—Art. 1, See. J/. 

This clause, therefore, so far from recognizing the body politic in question, 
namely, the people of the United States, peremptorily forbids it, and unequivo. 
cally recognizes the House of Representatives of the United States, as the 


composed of members chosen every second year by the people of the several 


organ of the people of the States: ‘The House of Representatives shall be 
h ‘ 

States.” Further comment upon this clause would indeed be superfluous 

its import is self-evident ; a passing remark, however, as to the manner by 


+7° V* 


which these members are elected, can not be inappropriate, establishing 





incontestably as it does the s ps rate existence ol the people ol the 5 tates, to 


the entire discomfiture of the idea of “one people,” acting under one uni 
form electoral law. ‘‘ The electors in each State shall have the qualifications 


requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature.” 


3y virtue of this provision those qualifications differ i 





j 1 


in some, a property qualification being demanded; in others, only a res 
dence of a year; in others, again, both the possession of a certain amount 
of property and a residence of similar duration. In most of the States tl 
members of the House of Representatives, and even of the Senate, represent 
only the numerical importance of the people, while in some, by virtue of 
local peculiarities, they represent both the population and the property o! 


their respective districts. In all of the States the period of elections differ ; 


the elections in each go on without reference to those of the other States 
all of which repudiates the idea of ‘one people” under one law. As then 


no traces of the sought-for body politic, namely, the people of the United 
i 


States, is to be found 


, 


n the constitutional organization of the legislativy 
department of the United States government, let us 


, by careful analysis, seck 
for it in that of the other two; and first of the executive department. 


[he executive powers shall be vest 


a 


States of America, etc. * Each State shall appoint 1 mal 
as the Legislature thereof may direct, a num 


whole number of senators and representatives to which the State m: 
entitled in Congress.” ‘The electors shall meet in their respective States.’ 


* “Tf no person have such majority” the House of Repr 


» + 
MCT 


ing the President, the votes shall be taken Jy States, the representation 


atives shall choose immediately by ballot the President. But in choos 
th 


each State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of 


mee 


member or members from two thirds of the States, and a majority of all the 
States shall be necessary to a choice.”—Art, 2, See. J, I] 


AIT. 


We must again resort to the tedious process of analysis. The President 
; 


rm 


then is announced as “the President of the United States of . 


. e 


—— 





] - . . 7 V7? 7 2 ‘ ae) 
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and not as the President of the people of the United States. His mode of 


election is by ‘‘each State,’’ in such manner as the Legislature thereof may 


direct. The electors are ‘‘equal to the whole number of senators and 


representatives to which each State may be entitled in Congress.” The 
senators represent the Legislatures of the States, and as has been shown, 


the representatives the people of the States; the President therefore being 


elected by electors equalling the number of senators and representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in Congress, “and th« lectors being 


elected by the people of each State, in such manner as the Legislature 
: : 
I f 


hereol may airect, he is evidently, by every principie of representation, 


t 
the organ of the parties electing him, namely, of the State Legislatures and of 
the people of the States. Our exposition is even the more forcible when we 
regard the conjuncture in which the President is elected by the House of 
Represei tatives, Here ‘the votes si L he taker by l the repre- 


sentation of each State having one vote,” without refer to its numerical 


1 1 


importance as to population, whether it contains fifty t 
of inhabitants. ‘The representation from each State” h 
only allude to the people of the States, as these alone are r 
House of R entatives of the United States, the Legislat 


being rept nted by the Senate, which body it appears, is no way cont 








i i 
plated in the present conjuncture of affairs. The resu r inquiries, 
therefore is, that, in the first instance, the President is « 1 through the 
agency of the State Legislatures and the people of the § and is, co 
quently, their organ; and in the second, he is elected b: people of the 
States alone, by the intervention of their representatives in Congress, each 
State having ‘ io without reference to the amou of its population, 
in all of which, the desideratum of our inquiries, namely, the people of tl 
United States, are nowhere visible. 

It now only remains that we dissect the remaining d tment of t 
United States government, namely, its judiciary, in the hope of catching a 
glimy f this phantom people, or failing in this, to be | y convin 
of the non-existence of such a body politic as the people of the United 
States 

“The judicial power of the United States shall be v 1 in one Supreme 
Court, and such inferior courts as Congress may, from time to time, ordain 
and establish.”"—Art. 3, See. J, 


1 


Again, of the 
l 


President, it is said: *‘ He shall hav r, by the advice 


and with the consent of the Senate, to make treaties,” “shall 
appoint ambassadors, judges of the Supreme Court, and all othe 
oflicers of the United States.",—Art. 2, See. L/, 2. 

Above, we have all that appertains to the creation of the judicial depar 


ment of the United States government. A brief analysis of these clauses 
will fully satisfy us that even this body owes its existence, indirectly, to the 


State Legislatures and to the people of the States. “The judicial power of 
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the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court and such inferior 
courts as Congress may, from time to time, ordain and establish ;” Con- 
gress, therefore, is the agent whereby these courts are established. What 
is Congress? Congress is a compound body, of two-fold nature, consisting 
of a Senate and House of Representatives, as declared in Article first. These 
have already been proved as follows: the Senate as representing the State 
Legislatures, and the House of Representatives as the organ of the people 
of the States, because elected by them. Thus far, then, the organization of 
the judicial department of the government is the indirect act of the State 
Legislatures of the people of the States. If, by further investigation, we 
find that the judges are appointed by those who are the immediate agents 


of these, that is, by the President, who is elected by the people of the 
States, and by the Senate, the avowed organ of the State Legislatures, the 
conclusion is irresistible, that even this department acknowledges no 


alliance with the supposed people of the United States. The Constitution is 


here explicit: “He shall have the power, by the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, * * * appoint ambassadors, * * * judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States.” The President 





and the Senate, therefore, create the judges, both of whom acknowledge 


no connection with the people of the United States, but owing all responsi- 
bility to the people of the States and to the State Legislatures. 


We have now carefully analyzed the three departments of the United Stats 


government, in no one of which, is the slightest vestige of the supposed 
“one people” of the United States to be found. Like “ the ten tribes of 
ing nations, this aérial people, if, perad- 





Tsracl,” lost among the surround 
venture, it did ever exist otherwise than in the fond anticipations of the 
consolidationists, has been imperceptibly and irrevocably merged in the 
surrounding sovereign and independent States, and now, perhaps, like the 


r) 


dispersed of Judah, “with a trembling heart, and fainting eyes, and in 


sorrow of mind,” it feels “none assurance of its future resuscitation.” 
Concerning our position, that there does not now, nor never did, exist th¢ 
“one people” of the United States of the consolidationists, proved beyond 
at 


the possibility of refutation, we will now proceed to show that the 


ALLY 


text of 


the Constitution everywhere inculcates that the United States government, 
as its name imports, is a government of State Legislature, and of the people 
of States, in opposition to its being a government of the people of the 
United States, viewed as “one people.” 

Independently of the clauses of the Constitution already quoted, we find 
many illustrative of the United States government being a government of 


States and State Legislatures. 

* Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the sevrera 
States, which may be included within the Union, according to their respect 
ive numbers; * * * each State shall have at least one representative ; 
the State of New-Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three; Massachu- 





1 
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t 


we 
~ 


setts, eight; Rhode-Island and Providence Plantations, one; Connecticut, 
five; New-York, six; New-Jersey, four; Pennsylvania, eight; Delaware, 
one; Maryland, six; Virginia, ten; North-Carolina, five; South-Carclina, 
five; and Georgia, three.—Ar?t. 1, See. IL, 






The above organization of the jirst House of Representatives, therefore, 
shows, totidem verbis, that it represents the people of the States as States, 
and not as ‘one people.” 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for senators and 
representatives shall be — in each State by the Legislature 
thereof,” ete.—Art. 1, See, [V., 


“To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for 





governing such part of them as may be nai in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively, the appointment of the 
officers.” Art. l, Sec. VIIL., 16, 

‘To exercise exclusive legislature, in all cases whatsoever, over such 
districts ‘ as may, by cession of particular States, become the seat of 
government of the United States, and to exercise like authority over all 
places purchased by the consent of the Legislature of the State in which the 
same shall be.”—Art. 1, See. VIZZ., 


ar 


rhe migration or importation of such persons as any of the States may 


1.97 


think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited,” ete.—Art. 1, Sec. LX. 


“No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported an any State.”— 
J x} 
Art, 1, Sec. IX., 


NO pre ference shall | 


be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue, 
to the ports of one State over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to 
nd from one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another.”— 
Art. 1, Sec. LX., 6 


“No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any imposts o1 


luties on imports or exports,” ete.—Ar¢t. 1, x. 9 
‘“No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of 
1 ,” ete.—Art. 1, Sec. X., 3 
“Full faith and credit shall ae given in cach State to the public acts, 
and judi hal eirvcelinn 4 f every other State."—Art. 4, Sec. L. 
“The citizens vl each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immuni- 
ties of the citizens in the several States,”—Art. 4, Sec. I. 

\ person charged in any State with t 1, felony, or other crimes, 
who shall flee from justice, and be found in another Stat shall be 
( Lup irt., 4, Sec. I/., 2. 

“oN son held to service in one State under the laws thereof,” etc 

“ New States may be admitted by Congress into this Union; but no new 

ate shall be formed or erected within the jurisd tion of any other State ; 
nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more States, or parts of 

ites, without the consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, as 
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“The United States shall guarantee to each State in this Union, a 


Republican form of government, and shall protect each of them 





invasion; and on application of the Legislature or of the executive, 
the Legislature can not be convened,) against domestic violence.”—Art. 4, 
See. ] V. ° 

“The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or on apy 
of the Legislatures of the several States, * * * which shall be valid to al 


intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when ratified by the 


lication 


Legislatures of three fourths of the several States, or by conventions in thr 


fourths thereof, etc., * * * provided that no State, without its consent, be 


‘ ” 


deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.”—Art. 5. 
“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 


prohibit dt by it to the States, are reserved to the S/ates respectively, or to 


teen e.’—Amend. X, 
The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to extend 
] 


to any suits in law and equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the 


United States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects of a 
foreign State.”— Amend. XJ. 
After the above accumulation of facts, historical and constitutional, illu 


trative of the confederate nature of the United States rovernment, we mig 


with perfect confidence of a favorable judgment, submit our cause to the 
decision of the intelligent ant d impartial fthe country. As, however, there 
does exist an adverse theory of the government, and that, too, supported by 
the highest authority in the land, namely, by a decision of the Supreme 


t, a work which, from its being 


Court of the Union, as also by the Federalist 
contemporancous with the Constitution, has been received by the whi 
Court as evidence as to its true import, notwithstanding the elabora 
and, we hope, conclusive manner in which we have argued this clau 


1 
‘ 


the Constitution, such opponents as the above demand our most 1 
notice. 

In the case McCullough os. the State of Maryland 
follows: 

“Tn discussing this question, the counsel for the State of Maryland, hav 


} 1 it of 
1 


deemed it of some importance, in the construction of 1 


he Constitution, to 


consider that instrument not as emanating from the people, but as the act of 
sovereign and independent States, The powers of the general government, 
it has been said, are delegated by the States, who alone are truly soverei 
and must be exercised in subordination to th who alone pos 
supreme dominion.” 

“Tt would be difficult to sustain this proposition. 1e convention whi 
framed the Constitution was, indeed, elected by the State Legislature ; but 
the instrument, when it came from their hands, was a mere proposal, without 


ligation or pretensions to it. It was reported to the then existin» Congress 





ae 
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of the United States, with a request that it might ‘be submitted to a con- 
vention of delegates, chosen in each State by the people thereof, under the 
recommendation of its Legislature, for their assent and ratification.’ This 
mode of proceeding was adopted; and by the convention, by Congress, and 
by the State Legislatures, the instrument was submitted to the people. 
They acted upon it in the only manner in which they can act safely, 
effectively, and wisely on such a subject, by assembling in a convention. It 
is true they assembled in their several States, and where else should they 


have assembled? No political dreamer was ever wild enough to think of 


breaking down the lines which separate the States, and of compounding tl 

American people into one common mass. Of consequence, when they act 
they act in their State. But the measures they adopt, do not, on that 
account, cease to be the measures of the people themselves, or | me t 

measures of the State government. From the conventions the Constitution 
derives iis whole authority. The government proceeds directly from the 
people; is ‘ordained and established’ in the name of the ] ; and is 
declared to be ordained ‘in order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, and secure the blessings of liberty to 


themselves and their posterity.’ The assent of the States in their sovereiqi 


l, and thus submitting that 
instrument to the people. But the people were at perfect liberty to accept 


77° ° 
in caluing am conve ntion, 


"4 
canacily 
P bt! 9 


is implic f 
or reject it; and their act was final. Ir REQUIRED NOT THE AFFIRMANCE AND 
COULD NOT BE NEGATIVED BY THE STATE GovERNMENT. The Constitution; 
when thus adopted, was of complete obligation, and bound the State 
sovereignties, ” 

This opinion of the Court is highly equivocal as to the acknowledgment of 
the individuality of the States. It may, however, be asserted, that the 
Court does not only admit the individuality of the States, but even asserts 
it in positive terms; its language being as follows: ‘ No political dreamer 
was ever wild enough to think of breaking down the lines which separate 
the States, and of compounding the American people into one common mass. 
Of consequence, when they act, they act in their States.” But then again 


+} 


the Court asserts that it would be difficult for the counsel for the State of 
Maryland to prove the Constitution “as the act of sovereign and independent 
States.” This, therefore, is rather too equivocal a recognition of the 
sovereign and independent relation which the States bore to each other 
when they ratified the Constitution, and its effect has consequently been to 
raise up certain “ political dreamers,” who maintain that the government of 
the United States is a government of the people of the United States, as 
“one people,” and not a government of the people of States and State Legis- 
latures, as has been our endeavor to show. From this it is evident that the 
opinion of the Court is not unequivocal; we shall therefore argue the point 
as if the import of the opinion was agreeable to the construction put upon it 


by the nationalists, namely, that the Constitution was ratified by the people 
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of the United States as “tone people,” and not as the people of thirteen 
sovereign and independent States, and by the Legislatures thereof. 

The utmost confusion arises from the inappropriate use of the term State 
Sovereignty; the court viewing the sovereignty of the States as if lodged 
in the State Legislatures, whereas, agreeable to all the principles of Repub- 
licanism, sovereignty resides only in the people assembled in convention, 
whose power, when thus assembled, is unlimited and unlimitable, in contra- 
distinction to which the State Legislatures are but the representatives of a 
portion of the sovereignty of the States, as limited by their respective 
constitutions. We are, therefore, to understand the Court, in using the 
terms State Sovereignty as synonymous with those of State Legislatures and 
State governments; when, therefore, the Court says that it would be difficult 
to prove that the ratification of the Constitution was the act of sovereign 
and independent States, it meant that it was not the act of the State Legis- 
latures or existing State governments: its language is as follows: 

“The convention which framed the Constitution was indeed elected by 
the State Legislatures. But the instrument, when it came from their 
hands, was a mere proposal, without obligation or pretensions to it. * . 
From these conventions the Constitution derives its whole authority. The 
government proceeds directly from the people. * * * * The assent of 
the States, in their sovereign capacity, is implied in calling a convention, 
and thus submitting that instrument to the people. But the people were at 
perfect liberty to accept or reject it, and their act was final. Ir requirep 
NOT THE AFFIRMANCE AND COULD NOT BE NEGATIVED BY THE STATE GOVERNMENTS. 
The Constitution, when thus adopted, was of complete obligation, and bound 
the State sovereignties.” 

It can not be denied, that in an organized community or State, any act, 
carrying with itself the obligation of a law, must emanate from an organized 
body of citizens, to whom has been delegated certain powers commensurate 
with the design to be accomplished, namely, the government of the com- 
munity. It is no less tenable that at the adoption of the present Constitution 
of the United States, these powers were vested in organized bodies of 
citizens, denominated State governments, consisting of executive, legislative, 
and judicial departments. In a community thus organized it follows, as an 
axiom in politics, that an act, not emanating from this organized body, 
namely, from the government, necessarily becomes null and void. To give 
the acts of the people of a State any force or obligation, it becomes necessary 
that this organized body, that is, the existing government, be first subvert d, 
We have no disposition to withhold certain fundamental rights which apper- 
tain to every people, among which the first to be claimed is the right of 
revolution. It is one of those natural and unalienable rights which is para. 
mount to every obligation resulting from political compacts. That the 
people of the different States had the natural right to throw aside the obli- 
gations which existed between themselves and their respective State govern- 
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ments, and when thus liberated from these, to have adopted the proposed 
Constitution of the United States, we shall not deny. It shall be our 
endeavor, however, to show that the connection which existed between the 
people of the several States and their respective governments, and its conse- 
quent obligation, was never cancelled ; and that, therefore, the opinion of the 
Court, as recorded above, to wit, that the proposed Constitution ‘required 
not the affirmance and could not be negatived by the State governments,” 
because it was adopted by the people, is unsound, and not in unison with 
the constitutional history of these States. It is scarcely necessary to go 
into any process of reasoning to show that there never was a collision 
between the people of the several States and their respective governments, 
amounting to a revolution, which facts, alone, could make the ratification of 
the United States Constitution, by the people of the different States, their 
own peculiar act, in opposition to its being the act of their respective State 
governments. ‘To embark in an elaborate course of reasoning to prove this 
point, could not but be deemed insulting to the historical knowledge of our 
readers. We shall, therefore, content ourselves by adverting to the source 
from which the present Constitution of the United States emanates, as 
sufficiently illustrative of our position, that the Constitution was ratified, 
and that it was, consequently, the act of the then existing State Legislatures, 
and of the people of the then existing thirteen States. 

Independent of the above amount of historical and constitutional facts 
illustrative of the individuality and sovereignty of the States at the time 
of adopting the present Constitution of the United States, when we reflect 
upon the source from which the proposition to amend the Articles of Con- 
federation emanated, namely, from the government, based upon those arti- 
cles, which was purely a confederacy of States; when we behold, through 
the medium of the journal of the Convention, the State governments alone 
sending delegates to that Convention, assembled for the “sole and express 
purpose of revising the Articles of Confederation,” and “ for making altera- 
tions therein,” thus establishing for themselves the present United States 
government ; when we perceive these delegates reporting, by the order of 
the State Legislatures, the progress of the deliberations of the Convention 
to these bodies, to report to Congress and the several Legislatures such alte- 
rations and provisions therein, as shall, when agreed to in Congress and con- 
Jirmed by the several States, render the Federal Constitution adequate “ to 
the exigencies of government ;” asserting thereby that the right of ratifica- 
tion, alone resided in themselves respectively ; when we behold the then 
existing Congress approaching the State Legislatures, in the attitude of re- 
quest, to wit, that the Constitution might “be submitted to a convention of 
delegates, chosen in each State by the people thereof, under recommenda- 
tion of its Legislature, for their assent and ratification ;” when such facts as 
these are before us, we are necessarily astonished that the Court could arrive 
at the conclusion, that the proposed Constitution “ required not the affirm- 
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ance and could not be negatived by the State governments;” that, “from 
these conventions the Constitution derives its whole authority ;” that “the 
government proceeds directly from the people ;” that “the Constitution, 
when thus adopted, was of complete obligation, and bound the State sove- 
reignties.” When we trace the Constitution from its origin to its final rati- 
fication, and perceive the conspicuous part played by the State Legislatures 
in its creation, we can not but accede to the position, that though ratified by 
the people of the States, assembled in convention at the request of the Con- 
gress, and by the permission of the State Legislatures, its ratification was 
still the act of the State Legislatures, by virtue of the universally acknowledged 
maxim of jurisprudence, gui facit per alium, facit per se. When the 
Court maintains that the proposed Constitution “ required not the affirmance 
and could not be negatived by the State governments,” we can not better 
oppose the assertion than by asking a question which must necessarily 
reject it. What, if after the Constitution was adopted by the people of the 
States, assembled in convention, the Legislatures of one or more States had 
refused to permit its operation within their territorial limits, would not such 
an act on the part of the State government have effectually negatived its 
previous ratification by the people? Most assuredly, it would; for so long 
as the State governments existed, so long as no revolution intervened, sub- 
verting the existing State governments, their acts alone would carry with 
them the obligation of law; for, in organized communities, the acts of the 
people are of consequence mere nullities, without brought about by the 
instrumentality of their government, or by a revolution subverting that 
government. But the Court asserts, that the State governments had assented 
to this mode of ratification by the people of their territory, and, therefore, 
could not abrogate it. If, however, after the previous assent of the State 
governments, these had refused to allow its operation, the fact would only 
have convicted these bodies of a breach of faith, and not even so much, for 
their refusal might have resulted from the intervention of an election, chang- 
ing the members, and, consequently, the sentiments of these bodies, or the 
refusal might be based upon more mature deliberation. From whichever 
cause the refusal might arise, it is evident that the act of the State govern- 
ment would have been final, unless the people should have deemed the 
adoption of the proposed Constitution of the United States of greater mo- 
ment than the preservation of their existing State governments. Had the 
people of the States, by an act of revolution, resolved themselves into their 
original element, as an inorganized mass, no one would pretend to deny their 
powers then to have ratified the proposed Constitution. The history of the 
times, however, teaches that the people of the several States did not abolish 
their respective State governments; it follows, therefore, from what has been 
said, that they could not, of themselves, ratify the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Again, let us suppose that the Legislature of one of the States had refused 
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to comply with the request of the Congress, or to submit the proposed Con- 
stitution to the people assembled in convention, and had ratified it itself. Can 
any one pretend that this instrument would have been of less binding effi- 
cacy upon the people of the States, because of this mode of ratification ? 
If the majority of the people of the State in question approved of the acts 
of the Legislature, its acts would have been final. If not sustained by the 
contemplated majority of the people, what would have been the consequence ? 
Would this majority of the people have called a convention and so ratified the 
constitution? Such an act on the part of the majority of the people would 
have been a violation of their respective State constitutions, which assigns 
this power of calling a convention of the people of preéxisting State gov- 
ernments, to be exercised on momentous occasions as their judgment shall 
dictate. A convention thus assembled would be the overt act of revolution, 
subverting the existing Constitution. In this conjuncture of affairs then, the 
only constitutional redress the people could have had, would have been to 
await the return of an election, when it might redrganize the legislative 
body in such a manner as to insure obedience to their wishes. With such 
a legislature, immediately from the people, and elected with reference to the 
adoption of the proposed constitution, it is evident that there would be no 
necessity for calling a convention to ratify the proposed Constitution, as such 
a body could not better represent the wishes of the people than such a Legis- 
lature elected with reference to the adoption of the Constitution, If, however, 
this Legislature should be deemed insufficient for the end proposed, it was 
only through the iostrumentality of such a body that the convention of the 
people of the State could be called, and thus would it have resulted, that 
only through the agency of the State government could the people of the 
State act, Qui facit per alien um, facit per se. 

If we were to admit the reasoning of the Court which has already been 
disproved, namely, that the Constitution “ required not the affirmance, and 
could not be negatived by the State government,” it is further easily made 
evident, that though ratified by the people, it was the people of thirteen 
sovereign and independent States, and not the people of the United States 
as ‘one people,” who ratified it; the small States of Delaware and Rhode- 
Island possessing an equal weight, in its final ratification, as the great 
States of New-York and Pennsylvania, then possessing a population seve? 
times greater than the two first-mentioned States, showing most clearly the 
people of the United States as one people was not the ratifying party, for, if 
so, then the majority of this supposed “ one people” would have ratified it. 
As again, that clause of the Constitution which required the assent of three 
Jourths of the States, as a pre-requisite to its going into operation, clearly 
refutes the opinion of the Court; for nothing can be more conclusive as to 
the confederate nature of the United States government than this clause in 
, which required not the assent of a majority of the people 
of the States; nor yet the assent of a majority of the States, but the con- 


12 


its Constitution 
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currence of a majority of “three fourths” of the States to carry it into exe- 
cution. The reluctance of the Court to admit the agency of State Legisla 
tures and the people of the several States in the ratification of the Constitu 
tion, is the more singular when we peruse the fifth Article of this instrument, 
where it is emphatically specified that the State Legislatures, or the people 
of the several States, are the only agents in amending the Constitution, 
which amendments, “in either case shall be valid, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as part of this Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of three 


fourths of the States, or by conventions in three fourths thereof.” Singular 
indeed, is this decision of the Court, when that body, at the time of its pro- 
mulgation, could not be ignorant that the twelve amendments to the Consti- 
tution which are, “to all intents and purposes,” part of that instruments 
were ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths of the States, the peopl 
of the States even not having had any agency in their ratification; a 
General Convention of the people of the States never having been in 
existence since the adjournment of that which framed the present Consti 


tution. 

If, in the opinion of some, it may be our misfortune to have failed in ex 
posing the fallacy of the reasoning of the Court, as to the national origin of 
our general government in contradistinction to its confederate-or federal 


nature, we shall now call to our aid the texts of the Federalist, of no less 
authority than the opinion of the Court itself. In the thirty-ninth number 
of this work, Mr. Madison, after having previously analyzed the nature of 
the government which would result from the proposed Constitution, comes 
to the following conclusions: ‘The proposed Constitution, therefore, even 
when tested by the rules laid down by its antagonists, is, in strictness, 
either a national nor a federal Constitution, but a composition of both. 
In its foundation it is federal, not national. In the sources from which 
the ordinary powers of government are drawn, it is partly federal, and 
partly national. In the operation of these powers it is national, not federal. 
In the extent of them, again, it is federal, not national. And finally, in the 
authoritative mode of introducing amendments, it is neither wholly federal 
nor wholly national.” This exposition of the Constitution will need but 
little comment. From this very text-book of Consolidationists are they most 
mphatically - to silence. Let the record speak: “ Jn its foundation it is 
1, not national. In the extent of them, (namely, its pows rs,) again; 


y 


Jaw 
't is federal, nor national.” In the two molt essential particul ay then, it 
will be perceived that the government of the Union is ‘al and not 
national, as maintained by the Court, namely, in its ow sist n and in the 


extent of its powers, these being derived from the States, whether by the 
Legislatures or by the people of the same, and not from the people of the 


United States, as one people, as this decision of the Court 
’ ’ 


to inculcate. 
With the exception of two above-quoted sentiments, which have been rer 
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dered subservient to our purpose in refuting the arguments of the Court, we 
differ in toto celo from the Federalist, in the above exposition of the nature 
if the United States government. The proposed Constitution, therefore, 
even when tested by the rules laid down by its antagonists, is, in strictness, 
neither a national nor a federal constitution, but a composition of both. 

“Tn the sources from which the ordinary powers of government 
are derived, it is partly federal and partly national. In the operation of 
these powers it is national, not federal. And finally, in the authoritative 
mode of introducing amendments, it is neither wholly federal nor wholly 
national.” 

To this exposition of the nature of our government, we put in our most 
unqualified dissent, and we confidently hope, that by a reference to the 
mass of historical and constitutional facts already adduced in support of our 
views, we can utterly unweave this tissue of error and misrepresenta- 
tion, as to the nature of our government, in the accomplishment of which 
we will now pass in review before us each of these sentiments first. 

“In the sources from which the ordinary powers of government are de- 
rived, it is partly federal and partly national.” Even in this particular, we 
assert, beyond possibility of refutation, that the government of the United 
States is not only “ partly” but altogether federal, and in no way national. 
[n illustration: Whence does the government of the United States derive 
its power ?—From a general convention. Who authorizes this conven- 
tion ?—The Congress of the United States, as organized under the Articles 
of Confederation. Whom did this convention, when assembled, represent? 
[t represented the State Legislatures. Why does it represent the States?— 
Because the States alone sent representatives to this body. To whom did 
the convention report its proceedings?—To the then existing Congress, 
which body then represented, beyond possibility of cavil, thirteen sove- 
reign and independent States, united under a league called “ The Articles of 
Confederation,” as also to the Legislatures of the sovereign and independent 
Who ratified the Constitution ?—The people of these thirteen sove- 
reign and independent States, assembled in State conventions by the ex- 
press permission of their respective State Legislatures. Who ratified the 
twelye amendments to the Constitution ?—The State Legislatures. Are not 
these equally valid as other parts of the Constitution ?—Most undoubtedly. 
Were there, then, any other sources from whence the powers of the Consti- 
tion were drawn?—None. How, then, can it be said that the Constitution 
in this particular, “is partly federal and partly national”? We can not 
say—especially, as in a review of its origin, we nowhere find the people of 


hodi 


the States viewed as a nation, or anywhere recognized as such, the nearest 
ipproach to which was the agency of the then existing Congress in its rati- 
fication; but even this Congress represented the State Legislatures, and the 
then existing government was a pure confederacy of thirteen sovereign and 
independent States, the people of which had no other connection with each 
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other than that provided for by the Articles of Confederation. How, then, 
can the government be said to be in its origin “partly national”? Thisis a 
question which no sophist can answer, who feels himself any way trammelled 
by the evidence of the history of the Constitution. 

“In the operation of these powers it is national, not federal.” This is 
the only particular in which the government of the Union appears to par- 
take of the national character, and in this instance it is but an “airy no 
thing ;” for how could the framers of the Constitution give to the government 
of the Union the right of acting upon the citizens of the States other than 
they have, even though desirous of preserving the confederate nature of the 
Union? To all who may assert that the government of the United States 
acts upon the people as “one people,” we reply, that it acts upon the 
people of the States, without any reference to their consolidation into one 
body politic, and we triumphantly call upon all such for a single constitu- 
tional provision corroborative of their position. Thus entrenched, we shall, 
in this particular, act on the defensive. 

“ And finally, on the authoritative mode of introducing amendments, it is 
neither wholly federal nor wholly national.” In opposition to which we 
assume the government, in this particular, to be wholly federal, without 
the slightest mixture of nationalism; and here, again, we shall resort to 
category as the most direct mode of deducing evidence. By what provi- 
sion are amendments made to the Constitution ?—By the fifth Article of the 
Constitution. What is the mode of proceeding?—‘‘ The Congress, when- 
ever two thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose amend 
ments to this Constitution, or on application of the Legislatures of two thirds 
of the several States, shall call a Convention for proposing amendments, 
which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as parts of 
this Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths of the 
several States, or by Conventions in three fourths thereof.” Here, then, the 
agents instrumental in proposing amendments are, the Congress of the 
United States and the State Legislatures, while those instrumental in ratify- 
ing amendments, after being proposed and approved, are the State Legislatures 
and the people of “three fourths” of the States assembled in convention. 
Thus far, then, we discover no national feature in this provision of the Con- 
stitution, other than the agency of Congress in proposing the amendments. 
If, then, the nationality of the government be based upon this, it is evident 
that the writer of this article of the Federalist has erred essentially in pre- 
suming that this clause of the Constitution countenances nationalism. Let 
us analyze. What is Congress ?—Congress, as has been shown, is a com 
pound body, consisting of a Senate and a House of Representatives. The 
Senate, by universal acknowledgment, represents the State Legislatures. 
The House of Representatives, contrary to popular opinion, represents the 
people of the States, as has been shown, and not the people of the United 
States as one people. This portion of the amending Article of the Consti 
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tution can not, therefore, be made to inculcate nationalism in the process of 
making amendments to the Constitution. Certain is it, that the remaining 
portion of the fifth Article wholly repudiates any other idea than federal- 
ism in the mode of amending the Constitution, which, ‘when ratified by 
the Legislatures of three fourths of the several States, or by conventions in 
three fourths thereof, shall, to all intents and purposes, be valid as parts of 
this Constitution.” 

If there is yet wanting an argument to prove that the Constitution, in the 
mode prescribed for its amendments, is wholly federal and in no way na- 
tional, that argument will be found in mention of a fact which, if there ex- 
isted no other upon the records of the country, this alone would be sufficient 
to establish the confederate nature of the Constitution, in the particular in 
question. If, in the mode of making amendments, the Constitution in any 
degree partakes of the national character, then is it evident that, in carrying 
these into effect, the majority of this supposed ‘‘one people” of the United 
States would govern. Such, however, will find themselves reduced to the 
awkward dilemma, of conceding that, though it is a government of the peo- 
ple of the United States, viewed as one people, yet there does exist in some 
inexplicable manner that clause in its Constitution, which invests “ three 
fourths” of the States, though these may possess a minority of the people of 
the States, with unlimited control, by virtue of the amending power, over 
the majority; for thus it obtains, at present, that to the minority of the 
people of the States has been delegated the highest power known to the 
Constitution; namely, that of remodelling its nature; and to whom has 
been intrusted the keeping of the Constitution ; which facts undoubtedly 
prove that “in the authoritative mode of introducing amendments,” the 
Constitution is wholly federal, and in no manner national, as also that both 
in its conception and in its creation the Constitution is reDERAL. 

In conclusion, therefore, it is evident that the Constitution of the United 
States is in its nature federal, and not national, because of the following 
historical facts. First: In a territorial and constitutional point of view. 
The English domain in America was originally divided into two portions— 
the Colony of Virginia in the South, and that of Plymouth in the North. 
Secondly: Because these were after divided into twelve individual Provinces 
and governments, and subsequently into thirteen by the creation of the Pro- 
vince of Georgia. Thirdly: Because each of these thirteen Provinces had a 
separate constitutional organization by virtue of their respective characters. 
Fourthly: Because we find the Colonies early lamenting their separate ter- 
ritorial and constitutional existence, and approaching each other in order to 
remedy this evil, by endeavoring to unite themselves in a Confederacy. 
Fifthly: Because these Confederacies, when accomplished, only included 
some three or four of the thirteen Provinces—these attempts at confedera- 
tion having been entirely confined to the Northern Provinces. Sixthly: 
Because the Congress of 1774, which declared the Independence of the 
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States, never had a constitutional existence—having been appointed irregu- 
larly by one branch of the then existing provincial government, and in 
which all the Provinces were not represented—this being emphatically the 
revolutionary period in which the Colonies existed separate and independent 
of each other, under their respective State governments—this Congress be 
ing well known never to have had more than the shadow of a government 
not even the name, or a single delegated power. Its office was to mature and 
recommend its deliberations to the State governments for adoption. Sev- 
enthly: Because the government under the Articles of Confederation was, 
as its name imports, a pure Confederacy of States, well known, by its effects, 
to all who then deprecated this form of government. Eighthly: Because the 
confederate nature of this government was never subsequently changed in 
the Convention of 1787, which formed the present Constitution, as the re- 
cords of its proceedings amply show. Because, after its adoption by the 
other States, North-Carolina and Rhode-Island refused to be parties to it, 
and no one pretended to question their right to hold aloof; nor were they 
induced to give their assent to the present Constitution, until they began to 
feel the inconveniences of their separate condition—the new government of 
the States having by tariff regulations looked upon them as foreign nations 
—when the latter, after holding herself aloof for two years, joined herself to 
the Confederacy on May 29th, 1790—North-Carolina having ratified it in 
the November preceding. 3ecause the Constitution itself everywhere 
speaks of State Legislatures and people of the several States, the preamble 
alone excepted, which can mean alone what it expresses, namely, the people 
of the States, being synonymous with the people of the United States, which 
is evident by the fact, that the only bodies politic which ever did exist, o1 
even now exist within the territorial limits of the United States, are peopl 
of States. Because the contemporaneous exposition of the Federalist admits 
the Constitution, in its origin and the extent of its powers, to be federal 
And lastly, because there never did, nor does now, exist a single vestig« 
either historical or constitutional, of the “‘ One People” of the United Stats 
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JAMES T. FIELDS. 


A LITTLE volume of poems has fallen into our hands which was never meant to 
court criticism. Precisely for this reason are we fascinated with it. Modesty is 
so rare a thing with any of the genus irritabtle, that it always attracts us. “ But 
how is it,” asks our reader, “ that this volume of poetry, to which his attention is 
called, was not meant to court criticism.” Simply that the volume in question has 
never been published. It is not forsale. Mr. Fields has exhibited a self-deprecia- 
nced by any 


poet. We speak from a long and bitter experience. Many of the race have we 





tion in the valuation of his own powers which is but seldom evid 


known, and when we say that never before have we met with one of similar talent 


who could keep himself from the temptation to publicity, we voluntarily pay him a 
high and well-merited compliment. 
As our readers can not purchase, and may possibly never : his exquisite little 


volume—we speak now in a material sense and allude to its paper and typography 


—we extract from it the following little gem called, ungracefully enough, a “‘ Dirge 
for a Young Girl.” Poetical nomenclature is a science of which few poets hold 


the key. 


Inderneath the sod, low lying 


Dark and drear, 


Sleepeth one who left in dying 


Sorrow here 


Yes, they’re ever bending o’er her 
Eves that 
Forms that to the cold grave bor 


Vigils keep. 


WI 
When the summer moon is shining 
Soft and fair, 
Friends she loved, in tears are twining 
Chaplets ther 
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Iv. 
Rest in peace, thou gentle spirit, 
Throned above, 
7? ? . *s 


Souls like thine, with God inherit 


Light and Love. 


Be it observed that the italics in the last stanza are a mark of our own. They 
will afford, as a text for dwelling upon, an old canon of criticism which is too little 
attended to in the present day. This is, that the greatest beauty in all lyric poetry 
is its simplicity. These two lines are a text on which sermons might be written- 
Spirit of the Almighty had breathed itself upon this 


areness of the versification increases this f eling—mind us, 


7 


We feel that the ineffable 
child. The very | 
mere verbal poverty would not do so; and the simplicity with which the poet says 


“Souls like thine, with God inherit 


Light and Love. 
still further heightens it. 

We own it is with very great regret, that we have met with this volume 
Our regret is that James T. Fields is a Publisher. To this fact, we believe it is 
owing, that he has neglected to cultivate the poetical powers which he undoubtedly 
possesses, and which, had they ripened according to the promise evidenced by 
these seedlings, must have earned for him a very decided standing among the race 
of our modern poets. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


The Watchman. Published by H. Long & Brother. 


TuIs is one of the novels of local life which have recently been so extensive 
published by all booksellers, In one man’s hand they take the form of a series oj 


unconnected papers strung together by a slight thread into the form of a stor 


Such was “Hot Corn.” Here again it comes out under the abolition guise as 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and in another instance takes the name and form of “ Lights 
and Shadows of New-York Life.” All sell, the cheap and nasty as well as the 
excellent—not that we should be willing to class any one of these three under 
either of the above heads. This book is framed to suit the sametaste. It is a tale 
of New-York life. Not too brilliantly, although generally well-written, with 
plenty, if not too much incident, all of which terminates, as we believe, happily 


What more need be said of it, save that its paper and typography are alike exce] 
lent ? 





